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Education 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


EXAMINERSHIP IN ENGLISH. 
THE University Court of the University of 

Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint 
an Additional Examiner in English for the 
Preliminary and Bursary Examinations. 


The appointment will be for a period of three 
years from 1st February, 1908, and the remunera- 
tion will be on the scale of 1s. 6d. per Paper 
examined for all Higher Preliminary Papets, and 
ls. per paper examined for all Lower and Medical 
Preliminary Papers, with Hotel and Travelling 
Expenses in addition. 


Candidates should lodge 20 copies of their 
application and testimonials with the Secretary 
of the University Court, University of Glasgow, 
not latet thah 21st November, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
October, 1907. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
ASSISTANT EXAMINERS IN THE PATENT 
OFFICE (20-25), 6TH NOVEMBER. 
THE date specified is the latest at which appli- 

cations can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Sec: , Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


—_—_——— sss 


UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museam, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


——______ 


THE NEW BOHEMIANS, an unexpected 
om Society mainly devoted to the encouragement of In- 
elligent Conversation amongst Journalists, Bookmen, Critics, 
wits and others, is prepared to censider the admission of 
By ty RS at in og ig 

+ C/o ACADEMY vt. 95 
Fetter Lane, E.C University men are not necessarily 


disqualified. ' Acquaintanceship with Rabelais, 
. ys, 
Lamb, Stevenson, Wilde and Whistler will be regarded as 

asset, but literary heresies are not considered unorthodox. 





NOTICE. 

All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
wW.c. 


All business communica< 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 


95 Fetter Lane, £&.C. 





Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington). Good Orders 

promptly exécuted. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies. —M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 





"T YPEBWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specitnens 
and refetencés.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cetterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—The WEsT KENSINGTON 


Orrices. Authors’ MSS., Translations, 
&c. Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 
dupli . Uswal terms. References. Estab- 


lished fourteen years.—SIKEs & SIKEs, 229, 
Hammersinith Road, W. (Private address: 
13 Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 





Books for Sale 


CONOMICAL BOOKBUYING. — The 

Best and Largest Stock of SECONDHAND 

and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in the World, 

25 to 80 per cent. reduction from the published 

prices. rite for our October Catalogue, con- 

taining some 7,000 titles. -W. H. SmitH & SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 








NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net; good cdondition.~Apply 
W. E. GouLpDEn, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 








“THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants, 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invést 
the sum of Res Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Tnstaltrents) and | the right to participate fn the 
foltowing advantages 


FYRST, Freedoth from want ff tite of Adversity 
ab Fong BS need exists, 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in ‘Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for embers, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendancé free, in 
addition to an annuity. 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the usé of Members and their 
famities for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All thése are available ‘#ét for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 


young children. 


EIGHTH. The paymentotthesubsoriptions conters 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases ort need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr, GzorGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





\ Books, etc., Wanted 
\ 


\ 





* 


wre PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 


the earliest till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; In la and other Early Printed 
Books; Ii Books, Prints, from the XVth 


and the beginning ofthe XVIth Century. Rate 
Old Books afd Prints.—JacQurs ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of THE MOSHER Booxs post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A, 
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NEW POEMS 


Including 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. 
THE QUEEN OF GOTHLAND. 
STANZAS TO TOLSTOY. 
And Thirty Others. 
By HERBERT TRENCH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The Poet of Leaves.”—ProF. YORK-POWELL’S Letters. 
“The New Master.’”—NEW YORK CRITIC. ' 


This is the first collection of poems issued by this author 
since the publication of “* Deirdre Wedded, and Other 
Poems” in 1901. The theme of the chief poem is 
human immortality. 
Title page and full contents sent on application to 
METHUEN and CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 














Mr, FRANCIS GRIFFITHS’ LIST 


MODERN ARGENTINA: the El Dorado of To-day. 
With Notes on Uruguay and Chile. By W. H. KoEBEL. With 123 
Illustrations. Just ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 6d, net; by 
post, 12s, 11d, 


THE DICKENS CONCORDANCE. Being a Com- 
pendium of Names and Characters and principal places mentioned in 
all the Works of Charles Dickens. Containing first a List of the Works, 
secondly a Summary of Chapters in each book or pamphlet, and thirdly 
a complete Alphabetical Index of names, with the title of book and 
number of chapter quoted. By MARY WILLIAMS. Just ready. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE HUMAN BODY. A Manual of the Therapeutics of 
Exercise. By EUGEN SANDOW. With a Foreword by Sir ARTHUR 
CoNnAN DoyLe. Demy 4to, cloth, profusely illustrated, price 12s, 6d. 
net. With a Manikin. 

JOHN BULL’S ARMY FROM WITHIN: Facts, 
Figures and a Human Document from one who has been “‘ through the 
mill."’ By Ex-Sergeant-Major ROBERT EDMONDSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, net. 

LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY Vill. TO ANNE 
BOLEYN. With an Introduction by LADBROKE BLACK. Fcap. 8vo, 
paper, 6d. net ; cloth, Is, net. 


NEW FICTION at 6s. 


THE FORBIDDEN WAY. A Romance of the Cotswolds. 
By F. J. Cox. 

THE CHRONICLES OF BERTHOLD DARNLEY. 
Edited by WILKINSON SHERREN. 


The Atheneum says: * He has a Hoffmanesque imagination . . . worthy of a place in 
every literary museum. Vital, poignant, with flashes of extraordinary observation." 


PASSING DOWN THE AVENUES. 
By L. RUTHERFOORD SKEY. 

LOVE IN LONDON. 
By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

THE LOVE STORY OF GIRALDUS. 
By ALICE CUNNINGHAME. 


London: FRANCIS GRIFFITHS, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 

















4 WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT 30OKS 


The Publisher & Bookseller 


The Best Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians, 

and Secretaries of Book Clubs is the P. & B. Its list of new 

books contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary 

columns are filled with the latest news. A specimen copy will be 
sent post free on application. 


37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 60,’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANOTHER BOOK OF 
CHILDREN’S VERSES. 

Selected by E. V. LUCAS. [Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 
A WONDER BOOK 
OF OLD ROMANCE. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, 
Sculptor. 
Both the above volumes will.be uniform with 


DARTOW’S Gs. FINE ART SERIES. 


The “COLOUR BOOK®” of the Year. 


By the inimitable GORDON BROWNE, R.I., entitled 


THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Printed in Chromo Lithography. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 











OTHERLAND. 


By EVELYNE E. Rynp, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Green.'’ With numerous 
Illustrations by DorRoTHY FuRNISS, Demy 8vo, Fancy Art Linen 
Boards, 38. 6d. Ina few days. Uniform with 

“WHY WHY AND TOM CAT.” 

* PLAYING AT BOTANY.” 

“GARDEN PESTS.” 

“JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY.” 


A BAD THREE WEEKS. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS, Author of ‘‘A Family of Girls,’’ &c. 
Illustrated by A. TALBOT SMITH. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SILYER RUN. 


By BEssIE MARCHANT, Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Shindy Fiat.” 
Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON. Cloth, 


17tH EDITION 


EDITH YERNON’S LIFE-WORK 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates by R. WHEELWRIGHT. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


One of the best stories for girls ever written. Its continued popularity 
proves how well adapted it is to the taste of young readers. 














THE CHURCH HANDBOOK 
For Members of the Anglican Communion. By P. VERNON 
SMITH, LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 





FULHAM PALACE, 
Formerly called Fulham House and Fulham Manor, 
A Short Account of the Old Manor House at Fulham. By the 
Rev. SADLER PHILLIPS, Vicar of St. Etheldreda’s, Fulham. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2¢. 6d. [Now ready. 





By the Right Rev, A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D,D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 
Addresses given in the East London Mission last Lent. This volume 
contains the Questions asked of, and the Answers given by, the 
Bishop of London. A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 copies), in 
paper covers, 18.; crown 8vo, cloth boards, on superior papéef, 
2s. 6d. [Now ready. 





A List of Volumes by the same Author post free on application. 





LonDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manus: ritts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply accepiance of an article. 








LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE are under the painful necessity of having to dis- 
sociate ourselves from certain expressions of opinion 
which appeared last week in this paper. The gentle. 
man to whom we entrusted the task of reviewing a 
novel—‘‘ The Wondrous Wife,’’ by Charles Marriott— 
was sufficiently ill-advised to make use of this oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him to air his own views on the 
subject of marriage, and to give to them the authority 
of editorial approval. These views are absolutely 
opposed to those held by Toe Acapemy. We are always 
willing to allow as wide a latitude as possible to those 
of our contributors whose signed articles we print, but 
in the case of those who contribute to the unsigned, 
and therefore official, part of the paper we naturally 
expect a careful attention to be paid to the policy of 
the paper as it appears to all intelligent readers. The 
article in question escaped editorial revision or 
excision because it was the work of a trusted contribu- 
tor, whose recognition of this elementary law of the 
ethics of journalism was taken for granted. As to the 
merits of the book reviewed we are unable to speak, 
but we wish to dissociate ourselves most emphatically 
from our reviewer when he describes the act of a 
woman who leaves her lover to return to her hus- 
band as “‘ sentimental cowardice.’’ Equally foolish, if 
less objectionable in other senses, seems to us the state 
of mind which can allow its possessor to refer to 
Shelley, Meredith, Swinburne, and Morris as “the 
great revealers of God to modern man.’’ Our admira- 
tion for these four great poets and thinkers does not 
go to the lengths of endowing them with gifts of 
Divine revelation. 


Mr. S. E. Wimbolt is triumphant because Eton has 
partially adopted the pronunciation of Latin recom- 
mended by the Classical Association; that is, as he 
explains, ‘‘ Latin will always be pronounced by quan- 
tity, and the c’s and g’s will all be pronounced hard.”’ 
It is certainly a great gain that the vowels should in 
the main be pronounced as they are throughout the 
Continent of Europe, and that such absurdities as 
“ pater’? pronounced to rhyme with “later,’”’ and 
“deus ” to rhyme with ‘‘ see us,”’ will probably die out 
in time. But we doubt whether the difference between 
accentuation and quantity is sufficiently understood, or 
syllabification sufficiently regarded, in English, to pre- 
vent such combinations of letters as ‘“‘ ciceris’’ being 
Pronounced “‘ kicker-is ’’; Cicero is, of course, safe, at 








any rate in English. The assistance offered by the 
Association is not calculated to produce the result it 
desires. It at least represents the English sound of 
“fo” in “‘not’”’ as the shortened sound heard in ‘“‘note,’’ 
which any Continental ear can immediately hear is not 
the case. Neither do the neo-Latin peoples pronounce 
the Latin short ‘‘i’’ as that vowel is pronounced in 
English words, such as “‘it’’ and “‘ his.’’ Nor are the 
initial sounds of ‘‘ we’’ and ‘‘ west’ in English iden- 
tical with those of ‘‘ owi’’ and “‘ owest”’ in French. 
They may be near enough for the ears of the English 
Association, but even the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment recognises that the sounds are not identical. 
Practically the Association’s pedantic vagaries will 
probably wear away quickly, and leave us—as similar 
attempts at insular Latin have left us before—the cur- 
rent Italian pronunciation advocated by Milton, a con- 
summation much to be desired, even if we have not the 
advantage desired by Mr. Wimbolt of speaking Latin 
in tune with the universities of the United States. 


A peculiarly foolish and uncomfortable sort of person 
has been writing to one of the penny London morning 
papers protesting against the old fairy stories, such as 
‘* Bluebeard ’’ and ‘‘Red Riding Hood.” These 
stories, and many kindred others, the writer suggests, 
are unfit to be read by children. He cites another 
story, in which a little fish is miraculously translated 
into a beautiful princess, as a particularly bad example, 
and enquires smugly whether such fictions are not cal- 
culated to ultimately gp a child’s appreciation of 
the importance of truth. Instead of such impossible 
tales as these, this truth-loving gentleman would have 
our children’s minds fed on stories in which natural 
science, chemistry, botany, etc., play an important part. 
Fortunately his dedons are never likely to be generally 
realised. Under our present system of national educa- 
tion we have surely raised up a sufficiently fine crop of 
youthful prigs for all our present necessities. We do 
not want more. Yet, if the ‘‘ scientific-fairy-story ”’ 
gentleman were to actively carry his ideas into Eng- 
land’s nurseries, we should most certainly raise a 
generation of people more utterly unimaginative, totally 
offensive, and generally incompetent than a generation 
that has been built up by the board schools. It is im- 
possible to say what the future holds for us, but we may 
earnestly pray to be spared this catastrophe. 


Mr. Louis N. Parker has been delivering himself of 
opinions on the subject of men’s clothes. ‘‘ The dress 
of mere man,”’ he remarked,‘‘ when he was not play- 
ing games or soldiering, was an eyesore, from _ his 
horrible hat to his ghastly boots. Let men go back to 
the beautiful clothes of old.’”’ Perhaps Mr. Parker was 
not entirely serious when he threw out this latter sug- 
gestion. Anyway, he must see that the things we call 
™ Science ’’ and ‘‘ Social Progress ’’ and ‘‘ The Advance 
of Civilisation ’’ have raised practically insurmountable 
obstacles between us and the realisation of such a 
scheme. We live too fast to spare a few moments in 
making ourselves beautiful. Our pursuits are all 
opposed to such an idea. When most of us are down 
on our hands and knees grubbing for pennies in the 
gutter, it is surely not a time to talk of dressing beauti- 
ful or to suggest that in our external parts might be 
reflected something of our temperaments and char- 
acters. Besides our lives grow into our faces, and it 
would surely be an unlovely spectacle to observe a 
typical Stoc cory countenance surmounting the 

owing habiliments of the Italian Renaissance. A face 


on which is stamped the mystic symbols £.s.d. is not 
the one to set off to the best advantage ‘‘ the beautiful 
clothes of old ’’ that appeal so strongly to the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Louis Parker. 
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The ‘' Middleton Correspondent” of a Lancashire 
paper has been telling some wonderful tales of “a 
private materialisation séance” which has: taken place 
recently under the guidance of Mr. Cecil Husk. The 
entertainment seems to have been of the character 
which is known in theatrical circles as“ stock.’’ 
Beautiful spirit lights appeared, musical boxes and 
other instruments were played, and a large speaking 
trumpet was lifted up, spoken through, and dropped. 
Then— 


A further hymn was sung in which nymerous spirit voices joined, 
when a bright light in the shape of a cross ap ared in centre 0 
the circle and the stentorian voice of Card Newman denoted, his 
presence ; he. created a heavenly feeling amongst us, and pronounced 
the benediction in Latin before each sitter. The familiar hymn, 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,” composed by the reverend gentleman, was 
then very heartily sung by all present, seen and unseen, the effect 
truly reminding one of the singing by the angels at the birth, of 


Christ, ‘‘ Peace on Earth.” 


Now we have not the smallest intention of com- 
menting on these blasphemous follies; we refuse the 
task, as we refuse the task of showing that the works 
of M. Un Tel and of Madame Chose are not 
literature. But the annoying part about these proceed- 
ings, and of many others like them, is that they render 
alt real research into a very curious region impossible— 
or almost impossible. What could we do with 
chemistry, for instance, if there were a huge proba- 
bility against the genuineness of any one demonstra- 
tion, if the demonstrators were constantly being 
‘found out,”’ if Professors. were detected, again and 
again, in the possession of fraudulent apparatus? 
There is reason to believe that at the bottom of the 
huge box of silly tricks which constitutes ‘‘ spiritual- 
ism,” aliquid latere, there is an inexplicable residuum, 
that somehow or other an unknown force is 
now and then evoked and put into action. One 


need not point out the enormous interest of this fact; | 


but how are we to know more while “‘ Cardinal New- 

man.’’ is bellowing in the circle, to the accompaniment 

- “ piano, the speaking trumpet, and the musical 
Ox 





A case interesting to collectors has been proceeding 
during the week before Mr. Justice Bray and a common 
jury. The well-known collector of antiquities, Mr. 
Robert de Rustafjaell, has been sued for the sum of 
£775, the value of a cerfain reliquary said to contain a 
relic of the Holy Cross. By Ecclesiastical Law, of 
course, relics have no value, and consequently can 
neither be sued for nor stolen. Though this does not 
affect the Court of King’s Bench, it is unlikely that the 
genuineness of the relic would be taken into account 
by any British judge or jury. Concerning the genuine- 
ness of the reliquary, Mr. Cecil Smith, the Director of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, 
expressed a definite opinion in giving his evidence. The 
case turned practically on the relative credibility of 
the plaintiff and defendant. We refrain. from further 
comment, because the case may be practically regarded 
as still sub judice. Though the jury found against Mr. 
de Rustafjaell for the sum, of £775 and costs, Mr. Jus- 
tice Bray, in giving judgment, plainly stated that his 
opinion was in direct conflict with that of the jury. A 
stay of execution was granted and we are likely to hear 
more of the case. Cases involving: some knowledge of 
such, highly technical matter as the methods employed 
by the peripatetic salesmen of Eastern antiquities. re- 
quire. to be tried before a special, jury or none, 


_ Some illuminating aspects of modern American 
journalism are afforded just now to those of us who, 
under a sort of hypnotic inflyence, read the comments 
of these organs on the engagement of a Miss Vander- 





bilt, as reported in our own papers. The vulgarity, 
mendacity, impertinence, and persistence of the eri- 
can reporter in search of personal details connected with 
any well-known person are absolutely beyond belief to 
those who have not actually experienced them. There 
exists among what Americans are pleased to call their 
‘upper classes’ a legend that the ‘‘ best people” in 
America never believe anything that they may see in 
their own papers, and that their views of people are 
uncoloured by the obvious mendacity of reporters; but 
those who have had any practical experience of America 
soon find out that, as a matter of fact, Americans of all 
and every class never believe anything unless it does 
appear in a paper. Some idea of what an American 
paper is really like can be gathered by those who have 
never had the misfortune to read one, from the fact 
which we unhesitatingly vouch for—that compared to 
even the least offensive of them the Daily Mail is a 
paragon of good taste, good grammar, and good 
feeling. 


Following upon the dispersal at Christie’s of Louisa 
Lady Ashburton’s pictures, comes the news that Lord 
Ashburton has sold the pick of his ‘‘ old masters ”’ 
to a quartette of dealers. The Ashburton col- 
lection contains at least one picture to be coveted for 
the National Gallery, the life-size group of ‘SS. 
Martha, Magdalene, Peter and Leonard,” an 
early work by Correggio, who is not too well 
represented at Trafalgar Square, and it is especially 
rich in pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
Among the five Rembrandts are the so-called 
“Cornelius Jansen,” the small figure of ‘ The 
Writing-Master Coppenol,’’ and the portrait of the 
painter in 1658. Rubens is represented by two 
hunting scenes catalogued by Dr. Max Rooses, a 
sketch for the “ Rape of the Sabine Women” in the 


_ National Gallery, and another for a companion picture 
' “ Phe Reconciliation of the Romans and Sabines.” A 


magnificent Cuyp, a Murillo, and a fine Hobbema are 
among the most important of the remaining: works. 
The secrecy with which the sale has been effected 
points to the steady and furtive spoliation of English 
country houses. Over two months have elapsed since 
the Ashburton pictures were removed from Alresford, 
for your modern raider shuns publicity and distributes 
his charity by stealth. Uniess legislation be speedily 
passed to check the exodus, we may wake up one da 
to find no longer in existence the famous private gal- 
leries of England, which now annually attract foreign 
students in numbers to this country. If America and 
Germany are not still further to be enriched at the 
expense of this country, the obvious remedy is a heavy 
export-duty ad’ valorem on all antiques of artistic and 
historical importance, together with a remission of the 
death duties on art collections whose owners bind 
themselves in the event of their desiring to sell, to 
give the first refusal of their treasures to the authori- 
ties of our national museums. 





Anniversaries, even of the most important events, are 
by reason of their vast accumulations apt to be over- 
looked. Still we feel that somebody connected with this 
paper ought to have remembered that the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of THe AcaDEemy occurred 
on the ninth, of this month, and should have been re- 
ferred to in, our last issue. Although no member of the 
staff remembered to record this interesting event, THE 
AcaDEMYy itself celebrated the occasion in its own highly 
satisfactory way, by selling the largest number of copies 
ever sold in the history of the paper. Under the cir- 


cumstances we may be pardoned for inferring that 
“‘there’s life in the old dog yet.” 
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A MADRIGAL 


As I went through the fields in May, 
I met a country maiden weeping. 
“* Down alack! and welf-a-day! 
All along the willow-way 
My love-lad lies sleeping.” 


Up the stream and down the bank 
(White limbs shining in the shallows), 
Where the river grass is rank, 
Cold red lips and curls a-dank, 
Down among the mallows. 


Silver flutes in every tree, 
Nightingales and golden thrushes! 
Pansies pale and rosemary 
Apron-full to cover thee, 
Dead among the rushes. 


Cold black earth and good green sward 
Cover lily, rose and laurel, 
With the shroud and coffin-board. 
Now my garden shall afford 
Bitter me and sorrel. 


As I went through the fields in May, 
Walking lonely on the morrow, 
All along the willow way 
By the stream the maiden lay, 
Down alack! and well-a-day! 
She was dead for sorrow. 








FROM A FACTORY TOWN 


When I remember you in these sad ways 
Of dust and ashes, where the senses choke 
And shrivel in the clouds of filthy smoke, 


And golden wreaths are counted more than bays: 


When I imagine that your spirit strays 

Into this darkness to me, and I invoke 

Your very presence with the words we spoke, 
Then all past pleasure seems but yesterdays; 

And your eyes, like two moments counted out 
From blank eternity, all time contain: 

And all we did and all we dreamt about 
Is mirrored in them and seems real again— 

Ah! precious moments that can thus compel 

So sweet a respite from Eternal Hell! 

R. 


D. 








LITERATURE 


A NORWEGIAN ON NAPOLEON 


Napoleon’s Men and Methods. By ALexanperR L. 
Kre_tanD. Translated by JosepH McCase. With 
a preface by OscaR BRowninG. Vignettes by M. 
Loose. (A. Owen and Co., 10s.) 


Even though it be true, as the preface to this volume 
informs us, that ‘‘ the history of Napoleon is of inex- 
haustible interest,’’ it seems to us that, in view of the 
vast number of books that have been poured out upon 
the subject, an addition to them demands an apology. 
He who makes it should either have some new facts to 
communicate or else some new view to propound. But 
in this case he has neither. The raison d’étre of the 
book seems to be that Mr. Kielland, having discovered 
that a knowledge of the Napoleonic age was essential 
to a history of the reaction from it, found the former 
more interesting to write about than the latter. So he, 
not unwisely from his own point of view, left history 
to the historians, and gave us instead these discursive 
notes about Napoleon and his merry men. 

It cannot be denied that the book has some literary 
merit, and is, in fact, eminently readable. But, then, we 
understand that our Norwegian is a novelist; and does 
he not tell us, somewhat inconsequently perhaps, that 
he has been in company with the great Bjornson, who, 
like Napoleon, can terrify with a look, but, unlike him, 
can laugh resoundingly? Still we have encountered 
other Napoleonic books which are agreeable to read— 
and profitable withal. 

We had our doubts about this one when we saw who 
was its sponsor. Mr. Browning combines considerable 
knowledge of Napoleonic literature with a genius for 
inaccuracy and a penchant for undiscriminating hero- 
worship. His preface is too short and general to afford 
him opportunities for the display of the second, but the 
third is there sure enough. Mr. Kielland, in the text, 
remedies the omission, though he may fall behind in 
hero-worship. 

We have stated that the writer has no new view to 
propound. We must qualify the statement: he asserts 
that ‘‘ there was never any element of mysticism about 
Napoleon Bonaparte’’! This he supports by a story 
about the great man and Cardinal Fesch, who was un- 
able to see a star which his nephew asserted was visible 
to himself. Apparently (as there seems to have been 
some doubt whether the astral body was there), Napo- 
leon was jesting: voila tout. The fact is that, like all 
materialists, Napoleon was profoundly superstitious. 

And he had some respect for the Catholic Church 
(not simply as a political force), though Mr. Kielland 
confesses he has ‘‘ never understood the affair of the 
Concordat and the whole of his relations to the Papacy 
and the Church.”’ And yet some historians have proved 
equal to this. 

For a writer who rather prides himself upon his 
‘‘ surveys ”’ of battles, the following account of Sir John 
Moore’s last campaign can hardly be pronounced a 
masterpiece : —‘‘ Under the Emperor’s lead Marshals 
Ney and Soult beat the English in a number of battles. 
General Moore fell, and General Baird was dangerously 
wounded on the del Curgo bridge before Corunna. It 
was to be expected that the war would soon end,”’ etc. 
This may be paralleled by the representation of that 
stroke of luck, Marengo (the date of which is given 
wrongly on p. 41), as a masterpiece of generalship, 
with which Desaix and Kellermann had nothing to do. 
Bonaparte’s retreat was, it appears, only the holdin 
back of a steel bar till the time came to let it swing bac 
upon the Austrians. It was the same at Waterloo, 


only, unfortunately, then the bar broke in the reverse 
direction! 


Of course, it was all Grouchy’s fault. 
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A fine example of meiosis is the admission that Lucien 
Bonaparte ‘‘ made himself very useful” in the coup 
d’état of Brumaire. We are not told that Napoleon 
completely lost his head on that critical occasion. By- 
the-bye, the said Lucien is twice called King of Holland, 
whilst the real King, Louis, is, with equal carelessness, 
said to have been the youngest of the Bonaparte 
brothers. Similar inadvertencies appear in the state- 
ment that Josephine gave her consent to the dissolution 
ot her marriage ‘‘ on December 15, 1805’ (p. 172), and 
that Napoleon returned from Tilsit to Paris in 1806 
(p. 257). And it is surely scarcely accurate to write that 
‘the Prussian campaign began immediately after the 
Austrian ’’—that is to say, that there was no interval 
between the operations which ended at Austerlitz and 
those which led up to Auerstadt and Jena. 

An error which can by no possibility be credited to 
the printer is contained in the sentence which declares 
that ‘‘ neither Napoleon nor anyone else then suspected 
that the much-admired Ossianic poems were forgeries.” 

That ‘‘ the whole of Europe is stupid in Russian ques- 
tions ”’ may be ap pepcneasf true; but is it so very 
** childish,”’ after Tt, to regard the present Tsar as “‘ the 
innocent dupe of his surroundings’’? Wise men, not 
novelists, have been inclined to think so at times. In 
this connection, however, we may make the admission 
that Mr. Kielland’s chapter on the Russian campaign is 
well done. A great-uncle of the author, who was head 
chamberlain to Bernadotte in Sweden, was Norwegian 
envoy at the coronation of Nicolas I., and visited Jomini 
at St. Petersburg, besides being a guest of Marmont at 
Moscow. He thought the writer on tactics “‘of striking 
features, but crafty.’”’ His descendant’s somewhat un- 
complimentary remark on the whole embassy is: ‘I 
should have liked something better than to find my 
great-uncle dispatched as envoy by one traitor, visiting a 
second, and dancing at the house of a third.”” Yet he 
admits that Napoleon’s men found themselves in a diffi- 
culty how to act in the strange circumstances of 1814-15. 

The conduct of individual Englishmen towards the 
Corsican usurper may have been “tasteless”; but 
assuredly the British Government would have deserved 
the execration of Europe had they let their prisoner slip 
after Waterloo, and treated him as he wished to be 
treated. Mr. Kielland admits that* his hero did not 
understand us and our ways. As to the “ pettiness and 
refined malice’ of the officials at St. Helena, that fig- 
ment has often been disposed of; nor do we believe that 
‘‘ Great Britain’s gentlemen are ashamed to this day of 
what was done.”’ True, there is Mr. Oscar Browning; 
and even Lord Rosebery has had qualms. 

That Mr. Kielland’s taste is not impeccable may be 
judged from his comments upon the assassination of 
the Duc d’Enghien. There is, no doubt, something in 
his notion of the ‘‘ family feud ’’ with the Bourbons; 
but what does it help to say that ‘‘ the young man be- 
longed to a race whose degeneration is obvious to us 
to-day,’’ and that one of his ancestors had shown signs 
of insanity. And did Napoleon always take ‘‘ the whole 
responsibility ’’ for the crime? We had rather thought 
not. And we hope that the author’s unsophisticated 
readers will not swallow too readily the old, old scandal 
which he repeats about Napoleon and his step-daughter, 
which has really no justification whatever. 

Mr. Kielland every now and then says some good 
things, both of Napoleon and his associates. He is 
right in deprecating the common associations together 
of Talleyrand and Fouché. ‘‘ Talleyrand was like the 
finest kid, while Fouché was common fox-skin.”’ 
Napoleon himself knew well the difference between 
them, and treated them accordingly. And it is quite right 
to insist upon the Corsican usurper’s grand mistake in 
imagining that he could ever be received within the 
circle of legitimate sovereigns. It took all the charm 
of his nephew’s wife to bring such a consummation 
about in later days. 





Mr. McCabe’s translation -is well done upon the 
whole. But what was ‘“‘the Junior Council of St. 
Cloud ’’ (p. 151)? And in the passage about Cardinal 
Fesch and the star, to which we have referred, the 
words “‘ the arch that is strained ’’ (p. 349) we should 
conjecture to have been in the original “‘ a bow that is 
stretched.’’ But it is much to have a translation from 
one who is not, as is often tne case, hopelessly ignorant 
of the subject-matter he has to deal with. 

M. Losse’s vignettes have, we should judge, some 
artistic merit, and are certainly appropriate. The paper 
and type are above the average; but there is no index 
. names in a book which contains a vast number uf 
them. 


TERESA DE JESUS 


Santa Teresa; being an Account of Her Life and 
Times. By GaprieLa CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. A 
new edition. (Nash, tos. 6d. net.) 


Tuespay last was the Feast of St. Teresa, a day on which 
the Church’s honours to her saint roused sympathetic 
emotions in many people outside the Church, people of 
all shades of belief and disbelief in the religion that was 
Teresa’s life. Next to St. Francis of Assisi she is the 
most popular saint in the calendar. Like him, she has 
the power of rousing the affections of those to whom 
her faith is a delusion. Like his, the story of her life is 
studied with enthusiasm by people (Mrs. Cunninghame- 
Graham amongst them) who rule a great part of the 
story out as pure delusion or deliberate invention. At 
first sight it is a little difficult to understand the devotion 
she inspires. There are ardent Teresians amongst Pro- 
testants and even infidels; yet about Teresa lingers 
none of the charm that enwraps the Little Brother of 
the Poor. She did not wak« a world to a consciousness 
of its own beauty after centuries of neglect or dislike. 
She preached no gospel of love for man and beast and 
bird; Mrs. Cunninghame-Graham aptly points out that 
she has nothing to say even of the donkey which bore 
her here and there over Spain; and Master Julian de 
Avila, engaging, simple soul that he is, is no match for 
a Brother Juniper. Like St. Francis, she used the 
rhythm and language of the songs of her people for her 
own purposes; but there the correspondence between 
that side of their activities ends. Her revolt was not 
against oppression, or the materialisation of the 
wealthy, or the bleakness of the lives of the poor. It 
was against heresy. She lived for the Church, she 
wrote for the Church, she worked for the Church, and 
she prayed for the Church. She founded the Dis- 
calced Carmelites in order that the Church might have 
a new and keen weapon against its foes. And though 
she would willingly give a hundred of her own souls in 
order that one Protestant heretic might be saved, 
humanity meant nothing to her outside the Church. 
What is it which wins her so many enthusiastic admirers 
among those who hold her fundamental position to be 
either mistaken or pernicious, or both? 

Even after one has realised that she was one of the 
great heroic souls of the world, endowed, like many 
heroic souls, with keen humour, strong practical sense, 
an astuteness in handling men and women that was 
sometimes almost sly, and a personal beauty and fascina- 
tion which she used deliberately to gain her ends, the 
question remains difficult to answer. The “little old 
woman ”’ who, starting from nothing and with nothing, 
succeeded, by her breeding, her courage, and her 
invincible faith, in routing the timorous respectability 
of a nation of formalists, conquering a powerful Order, 
and bringing the whole Church to her feet, is 2 com 
pelling figure indeed; the mystic and the saint win the 
admiration of all who have even caught so much as a 
glimpse of the painful, glorious path she followed so 
far; the visionary and the seer must either be one 
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exceptionally blessed of God, lifted by special favour 
into a region where common humanity can never hope 
to follow, or a fool, a hysterical woman, a self-deceiver. 
And once accept the last view, you are fortunate if you 
can stop short of believing her a liar, a charlatan, a 
detestable juggler with the most sacred of mysteries. 
For that is what it comes to. If St. Teresa was not 
wholly honourable in the matter of the visions, if she 
exaggerated by a hair’s breadth, she was guilty of 
almost inconceivable sin. She made false confessions, 
she misled the innocent, she founded a glorious life’s 
work on a lie. Mrs. Cunninghame-Graham—whose 
glowing book, full as it is of mistakes, repetitions, self- 
contradictions, slipshod English, shapeless sentences 
and unrestrained verbiage, is yet raised by its fervid 
enthusiasm and its knowledge to a high plane in the art 
of biography—attempts boldly to shirk this issue. 
Teresa did not lie—but she did not see the visions. She 
was not sure about them—but she used them as if she 
were. She was the soul of honour—but she lied 
deliberately for her own ends. No phrases like 
** unconscious hypocrisy ’’ will help us. If she lied, she 


lied. 
She did not lie. The fact is patent in every line of 
the story. She was, indeed (taking the matter on its 


lowest yea too sensible to go to work in that 
way. f you wish to get a reputation for peculiar 
sanctity, the way to spread abroad the belief that you 
have seen a vision of your God is not to go in fear and 
trembling to the most secret tribunal ever known—- 
that of the confessional—and there, under that 
infrangible seal to lay the matter before your confessor, 
and ask for his opinion and advice. You make arrange- 
ments to be caught in a trance in as public a manner as 
possible. You do not hesitate, say you are not sure, 
show a strong dislike of talking about the matter. 
There is no stronger testimony to Teresa’s absolute 
honesty than that very hesitation. It may have been 
of God; it may have been of the Devil. Let us ask 
some learned man, and find out whether we are not a 
special mark for the Evil One rather than for the All- 
good. Butthere itis. Such-and-such a vision I saw at 
such-and-such a time. I can describe it exactly, 
defining, out of my complete ignorance of philosophy, 
the exact mental and spiritual circumstances with such 
nicety that only the most learned and most saintly of 
men can follow my meaning. The “hysterical ’’ theory 
of her visions even materialists who have studied her 
story have now discarded. Unless, therefore, St. 
Teresa was favoured of heaven, as she says, she com- 
mitted a foul offence. 

Teresa must be taken whole, or not at all. We do 
not mean to say that ali the evidence brought forward 
for her canonisation must be taken as true to fact; we 
mean that to admire merely the founder, the diploma- 
tist, in her, is to admire her partially, and therefore 
unworthily. High courage and implicit faith, great 
personal charm, extraordinary power of swaying men 
and women—all these she had. But to write her life 
without a belief in her faith—to push Teresa’s highest 
truth into the background, and claim (as we find it 
claimed more than once in this book) that even “ reli- 
gious ’’ people have now done the same, is to maim the 
great and saintly figure irretrievably. It is to write a 
life of Shakespeare on the assumption that all the world 
believes the Baconian theory. For and in the Catholic 
Church Teresa lived and died, and only in and through 
that Church can she be understood and loved. To 
those who see her in the fulness of that light, the secret 
of her fascination is clear. That there are others who, 
believing not, yet admire her, is a proof of the great- 
ness, the reality of sainthood. 

At the same time, it is impossible to resist the charm 
of Mrs. Cunninghame-Graham’s enthusiasm. To 
pocket one’s difference from her point of view is to enjoy 





her book enormously. She knew Spain through and 
through. She had followed Teresa’s itinerary in much 
the same external circumstances as those in which 
Teresa had made it. She revered every stick and stone 
that bore associations with the woman she admired. 
The Spain of Teresa lives again in her pages. If only 
Teresa herself did so, if the portrait were not maimed 
beyond repair, this would be one of the great bio- 
graphies of the English language. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DOCTRINE 


The Growth of Christianity. By Percy GARDNER, 
Litt.D. (Black, 3s. 6d. net.) 


No one can read Professor Gardner’s book without 
respect. It is earnest and lucid, and bears witness of 
the profound scholarship of its author. Dr. Gardner 
aims at impartiality. He loves the “‘ white light ’’ as 
much as man can. But, as he himself realises, a writer 
can no more secure perfect impartiality than perfect 
knowledge. He writes as a member of the school of 
Jowett and Arnold, of Maurice and Stanley; not, how- 
ever, uninfluenced by the philosophic and historic 
developments of the last half-century. He regards 
Christianity as ‘“‘the supreme religious phenomenon, 
but one by no means standing apart from the general 
course of European development, but infiuenced by it, 
and, in turn, dominating it.”” In tracing, therefore, the 
development in the doctrine, discipline, and practice of 
the Christian Church, Professor Gardner dissents both 
from the conservative Roman point of view and the 
conservative Protestant point of view. To the Pro- 
testant, development in doctrine meant corruption. 
The nearer one approached the source the purer flowed 
the stream, and true Christianity was only to be dis- 
covered in the life and teaching of the Founder and His 
Apostles. The practical result was to turn Holy 
Scripture into a fetish, and in place of a living voice to 
establish a Book. To the Roman Catholic the Church 
stood as a living entity growing through the ages. The 
Gospels must be read in the light of the subsequent 
history of the Cnurch, and Holy Scripture only existed 
as interpreted by her. The practical result was the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin and the doctrine of Papal infallibility. 

By his book on the ‘‘ Development of Christian 
Doctrine,’’ Cardinal Newman did more than any other 
writer has ever done to reconcile thinking men to the 
Roman view of Christianity. His attempt to apply an 
evolutionary hypothesis to the history of the Christian 
Church was not only a great conception, but one which 
bears the mark of genius. To Newman Professor 
Gardner pays a splendid tribute while feeling bound to 
express strong dissidence from his view that Roman 
Catholicism was the only legitimate representation on 
earth of the Christian faith. In his view Newman 
failed to realise that the growth of Christianity was not 
logical but biological : 

It did not progress and conquer through a gradual unfolding of 
beliefs implicitly contained in the Synoptic or Apostolic teaching, 
but by conquest and assimilation of that which was without. 

The fundamental flaw in Newman’s thesis is his 
tendency to regard whatever is outside the Christian 
Church as ‘‘ falsehood and superstition.’’ When he speaks 
of development in the Church he does not include the 
whole history of it, ‘‘ but begins with the Church when 
it was already organised and had acquired a definitely 
episcopal won ecclesiastical character. His ignorance 
of modern criticism did not allow him to observe that 
he does not compare the tree with the seed, but only 
with the sapling.” 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that anyone so deeply 





versed in antiquity as Dr. Gardner should view the 
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growth of Christianity almost entirely from the point of 
view of the various elements it assimilated from 
heathenism. He is at pains to show how much that is 
ascribed to Christ and His Apostles is really to be traced 
to other and foreign sources. Applying the metaphor 
of ‘‘ baptism,’’ he shows how elements from the reli- 
gions of Hellas, Asia, and Rome were “ baptised into 
the spirit of Christ ’’ and assimilated into the body of 


Christian doctrine: 


owth of the Church, though the power was from within, was 
ol oieen like that of the butterfly from the chrysalis. She did 
not develop in isolation, nor merely expand her earliest _beliefs. 
From the first she had to devote her energies to absorbing and 
accumulating whatever was suited to her in the world around, in 
order to transmute its character by a translation into the life of 
faith and obedience. Some elements seemed opposed in spirit and 
the natural objects of the enmity of the Church. Other elements 
she failed to transmute, though they might well have borne the 
translation, because of her lack of faith, because her loyalty was 


wavering. 


On the historical side, Professor Gardner’s opinions 
are entitled to the deepest respect. He has, too, a 
genuine enthusiasm for Christianity, and views all that 
was good in the philosophy of the pagan world as the 
work of God’s Holy Spirit. But when we come from 
hard historical facts to spiritual guidance, Professor 
Gardner has nothing satisfactory to offer to us. We 
descend from solid ground to a quagmire. He will 
have none either of an infallible Church or an infallible 
Scripture : 


e of Christianity (he writes) is a loving trust in the will 
Py | a trust as aes the mainspring of the life of the 
Founder, and has been ever since the great treasure of the Christian 
Church. The Christian trust is different from that which inspires 
other religions, because the life and teaching of the Founder stamped 
it deeply: and that stamp has persisted through all the ages, being 
ever reimpressed by an unseen spirit. . , This spirit reveals 
itself alike to individuals and to communities. 


A belief such as this is the justification for the existence 
of the two hundred odd sects whose names are to be 
found in Whitaker’s Almanac! 


RUTILIUS CLAUDIUS 


Rutilii Claudii Namatiani De Reditu suo Libri Duo. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Cuartes H. 
Keene, M.A., and translated into English verse b 
Greorce SavaGE-ArMstronG, M.A. (George Bell 
and Sons, 1907, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts attractive-looking volume of above two hundred 
pages is the work of the Professor of Greek and the 
late Professor of English in Queen’s College, Cork. 
It is excellently done, and reflects great credit on the 
College of Cork as well as Trinity College, Dublin, of 
which they are both distinguished graduates. The 
question is, Was the poem of Rutilius worth the 
scholarly research of Professor Keene, who personally 
made a collation of the principal MS., V., during a 
recent visit to Vienna; and of the graceful pen of 
Professor Armstrong, whose lamented death occurred 
recently, but not before he had achieved a high position 
among the poets of the end of the nineteeenth century ? 
Professor Keene’s Electra of Euripides has been 
reviewed in these columns, and he has produced several 
school-books of sterling merit, notably an edition of 
the Catilinarian orations of Cicero. But his chief 
interest seems to lie in the task of rescuing from 
oblivion certain less-known Latin poets of the Empire, 
such as Calpurnius Siculus and Nemesianus, of whose 
eclogues he produced some years ago an appreciative 
and learned édition. 

He reverts to the same scholarly design in his present 
work. The edition itself leaves nothing to be desired. 
The introduction is a very clear and well-written sketch 
of the Rome of the beginning of the fifth century a.p., 
and the notes are full of interesting and valuable com- 
ment. But it may be questioned whether the mono- 





graph was justified (for the labour which it must have 
cost) by the interest of the life or the poem of its sub- 
ject. “‘ The sauce is better than the fisn,’’ to quote a 
remark of Scaliger’s on an edition of his time. 
account of a journey from Rome to Gaul in 416 a.p., 
in re verse (hexameters would have been far more 
suitable), is of little interest, either from a literary or a 
historical point of view; and so little worth narrating 
can the writer find, that he is forced to pad out his 
oem with detailed accounts of the whole careers of 
riends whom he meets on his voyage, as well as with a 
long apostrophe to Rome, which runs to a hundred 
and twenty verses out of the six hundred and forty-four 
of which the book consists. This is the only part of the 
poem which has emerged from obscurity, and is a fine 
piece of declamation, though at times very conven- 
tional, as in— 


Percensere labor densis decora alta tropaeis, 
Ut si quis stellas pernumerare velit, 


To tell the trophies of thy victories 
Were task as hard as numbering the stars. 


And surely never was an elaborate panegyric of Rome 
less timely than when she was under the sway of the 
weak tyrant Honorius, harassed by the invasions of 
er gv oe Visigoths and Vandals, recently under the 
feet of Alaric, and led to battle by the Vandal Stilicho. 
We give an extract from this famous panegyric as a 
sample of the style of Rutilius and his translator : — 


Quantum vitalis natura teténdit in axes, 
Tantum virtuti pervia terra tuae. 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam : 
Profuit iniustis, te dominante, capi ; 

Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat. 

Auctores generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 
Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem : 

Mitigat armatas victrix clementia vires; 
Convenit in mores numen utrumque tuos. 

Hinc tibi certandi bona parcendique voluptas, 
Quos timuit, superat, quos superavit, amat. 

Inventrix oleae colitur vinique repertor 
Et qui primus humo pressit aratra puer. 

Aras Paeoniam meruit medecina per artem, 
Factus et Alcides nobilitate deus : 

Tu_quoque, legiferis mundum complexa triumphis, 
Foedere communi vivere cuncta facis. 


Far as the habitable climes extend 

Toward either pole thy valour finds its path. 

Thou hast made of alien realms one fatherland; 

The lawless found their gain beneath thy sway; 

Sharing thy laws with them thou has subdued 

Thou hast made a city of the once wide world. 
Venus and Mars the authors of our stock 

We own,—She, mother of Aeneas’ race, 

He, father of the breed of Romulus; 

Mercy in victory tempers strength in arms, 

And in thy nature both the Gods unite. 

Hence th keen joy to strive and yet to spare 

Quells whom it feared and loves whom it has quelled. 

She who the olive made, the vine’s revealer, 

The boy who into earth first drove the plough, 

Are worshipped ; medicine won, throu 4 Paeon’s ari, 

Honour of altars; for loftiness of sou 

Alcides was made God. Thou, too, who hold’st 

The world by triumphs bringing righteous law, 

Mak’st all things live under a common bond. 


The versification, it will be seen, is spirited and 
correct, in spite of the false quantity in Paeoniam 
(fourth line from end). The word would be in Greek, 
rawviay ; the short vowel would mean “ belonging to 
Poeonia.” In verse 450 we have a phenomenon pro- 
bably unique in Latin poetry—a pentameter consisting 
of two words: 
Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus. 


There is, of course, the modern distich about which the 
story runs that Oxford sent to Cambridge a hexameter 
in two words, defying the sister University to match it 
with a similarly constructed pentameter. The hexa- 
meter was: 
Perturbabantur Constantinopolitani, 
and the pentameter sent by Cambridge was: 
Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus. 

It will be observed that in the hexameter there are two 
false quantities. Does the distich illustrate the com- 
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parative accuracy of Oxford and Cambridge scholar- 
ship? We are tempted to give the whole passage in 
which the line occurs as characteristic of the pagan’s 
hatred of monachism, which extended to Christianity as 
a religion, and Judaism, which he seems to have con- 
founded with it: 


Processu pelagi iam se Capraria tollit. 
Squalet lucifugis insula plena viris. 

Ipsi se moucchos Graio cognomine dicunt, 
Quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt. 

Munera fortunae metuunt, dum damna verentur. 
Quisquam sponte miser, ne miser esse queat ? 

Quaenam perversi rabies tam stulta cerebri, 
Dum mala formides, nec bona posse pati? 

Sive suas repetunt factorum eee poenas, 
_Tristia seu _nigro viscera felle tument, 

Sic nimiae bilis morbum assignavit Homerus 
Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus : 

Nam iuveni offenso saevi post tela doloris 
Dicitur humanum displicuisse genus. 


Now as we move Capraria lifts itself 
Out of the sea; squalid the isle and filled 
With men who shun the light; they dub themselves 
‘** Monks,” with a Grecian name; because they wish 
To dwell alone, observed by none. They dread 
The gifts of Fortune, while her ills they fear. 
o to shirk pain would choose a life of pain? 
What madness of a brain diseased so fond 
As, fearing evil, to refuse all good. 
Whether as convicts for their evil deeds 
They claim the punishments that are their due 
- Or with black bile their gloomy hearts are swollen 3 
Thus to the malady of too much bile 
Did Homer trace Bellerophon’s despairs ; 
Mankind were hateful to the outraged youth 
After his cruel sorrow’s wound. 


We give the passage about the Jews in the English 
version only. There is nothing very distinguished 
about the Latin. It also shows his attitude towards 
the new religion: 


But he who leased the spot, 
A harsher landlord than Antiphates, 
Made this reposeful loveliness pay dear. 
For a sour Jew was guardian of the spot, 
An animal that spurns at human food. 
He charges for the shrubs disturbed, the wrack 
Struck with our sticks, and clamours that his loss 
Is grievous in the water that we drink. 
We fling fit answer to the filthy race 
That circumcision shamelessly upholds— 
Dire folly’s root ; cold sabbaths charm their heart ; 
And yet their heart is colder than their creed. 
Each seventh day to shameful sloth’s condemned, 
Effeminate picture of a wearied god ! 
Their other fancies from the mart of lies 
Methinks not even all boys could believe. 
Would that Judea ne’er had been subdued 
By Pompey’s wars and under Titus’ sway ! 
The plague’s contagion all the wider spreads; 
The conquered presses on the conquering race. 


_ Our last extract shall be his detiunciation of Stilicho, 
in the second book, which breaks off abruptly at the 
sixty-eighth line. The Latin is vigorous and easy. 
The pagan poet is deeply offended by the burning of the 
Sibylline books : 


Quo magis est facinus diri Stilichonis acerbum, 
Proditor arcani quod fuit imperii. 

Romano generi dum nititur esse superstes, 
Crudelis summis miscuit ima furor : 

Dumque timet, quidquid se fecerat ipse timeri, 
Immisit Latiae barbara tela neci. 

Visceribus nudis armatum condidit hostem, 
Illatae cladis liberiore dolo. 

Ipsa satellitibus pellitis Roma patebat, 
Et captiva Pb quam caperetur erat. 

Nec tantum Geticis grassatus proditor armis : 
Ante Sibyllinae fata cremavit opis. 

Odimus Althaeam consumpti funere torris : 
Nisaeum crinem flere putantur aves. 

At Stilicho aeterni fatalia pignora regni 
Et plenas voluit praecipitare colos. 

Omnia Tartarei cessent tormenta Neronis, 
Consumat Stygias tristior umbra faces. 

Hic immortalem, mortalem perculit ille; 
Hic mundi matrem perculit, ille suam. 


We are reminded of the Pied Piper of Hamelin when 
we read (285-290) of a town, Cosa, said to have been 
depopulated by rats. 

There are hardly any real difficulties in the poem. 
Gibbon remarks that there were only a couple of places 
in which he felt disposed to seek help from a com- 





mentary, cynically adding that he knew too much of 
commentators to be surprised when none was forth- 
coming. We meet some curious rosodiacal anomalies, 
as in Fiarp ias standing as the last word in a penta- 
meter. erivale compares Rutilius with Propertius 
for the force and Yi, he imparts to his elegiacs, and 
(to quote Professor Keene’s py phrase) “‘ the skill 
with which he raises the soft and languid pentameter 
to the dignity of its heroic consort.” : ‘ 
Professor Keene deals in scholarly fashion with the 
criticism of the text, and has put forward some excellent 
emendations suggested by himself and by Dr. L. C. 
Purser, of Trinity College, Dublin, who read the proofs. 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 





THE LIBRARY TABLE 


The Myths of Greece and Rome. H. A. Guerber. 


(G. Harrap and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts book is a kind of pictorial Lempriére, with some 
few modifications. It is chatty in style, and adapted to 
the use of young people; in fact, the myths are told 
with very considerable tact and a fair degree of 
accuracy, though we do not quite understand why 
Cecrops should be called a Phoenician, and the follow- 
ing extract produces a somewhat painful impression. 
The story of Theseus ends thus : — 


The Athenians deified this hero and built a magnificent 
temple on the Acropolis in his honour. This building, now used as 
a museum, contains many relics of Greek art. 


The style becomes a little trying after a time, and the 
constant interruption of the text by scraps of verse 
from all kinds of sources, sometimes renders the story 
a little difficult to follow. Most of the humour is 
imported in the form of quotations from Saxe, but 
there is some unconscious humour as well— 


Venus’ festivals were always scenes of graceful amusements. 


So they were, to be sure! , 

The last chapter in the book gives a brief account of 

the various theories concerning the origins of myths, 
and an attempt is made to classify the Greek and 
Roman myths under the headings of Sky, Sun and 
Dawn, Moon, Earth, Sea, Cloud, Fire, Wind and 
Underworld Myths, which is quite good enough for its 
purpose. A rather confusing genealogical table and a 
map complete the volume, apart from the illustrations, 
which number nearly seventy, and consist of admirably 
printed reproductions of famous pictures by old and 
modern masters and of sculpture from the Varvakeion 
_Athena to Rinehart. These are quite the best part of 
the book, which, however, is very well suited to its 
purpose of making the classical allusions of ordinary 
conversation intelligible to the little-learned. 


The Bridge of Fire. By James Frecxer. (Elkin 


Matthews: Vigo Cabinet Series.) 


THE artistic revival which took place in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, and cast ‘‘ The Yellow 
Book ”’ and ‘‘ The Savoy ”’ before a yapping and inap- 
preciative England, has had an influence on the work 
of many younger poets which can still be easily traced. 
It has caused them, amongst other things, to see in 
France the Holy Land of their Art, and to accept 
*Baudelaire and Paul Verlaine as impeccable masters. 
‘hus far its influence has certainly been a good one, 
but it is a pity that out of all the poets of France it has 
brought two into special prominence whose poetry, 
whilst being extraordinarily fascinating, is also very 
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dangerous to imitate. Much of the most interesting 
verse which has appeared of late years (saving that 
which hails from Ireland) has suffered considerably 
from having derived from one or other of the writers 
mentioned. Our poets, in too many cases, have loved 
to pose as Pierrot babbling to the moon, smiling cynic- 
ally to conceal a broken heart and unutterable desires ; 
and Mr. James Flecker, whose verse is before us, is no 
exception. He acknowledges Baudelaire as his master, 
and pour épater le bourgeois (rather a commonplace 
thing to attempt nowadays) he has chosen to make a 
translation of ‘‘ Les Litanies de Satan,’’ thus paving the 
way for the poem at the end of the book, in which he 
describes his attitude towards life. Says he: 


Know me the slave of fear and death and shame, 
A sad Comedian, a most tragic Fool— 


and describes himself, with evident gusto, as the *‘ lean 
and swarthy poet of despair.’’ This factitious despair is 
a little absurd, and Mr. Flecker does not imitate his 
master with very much success. Here and there, how- 
ever, we can discover in his work sufficient traces of a 
personal note to make us regret that they are so few. 
The feeble dedicatory poem at the beginning of this 
book, and the following self-revealing lines : 

Do I remember tales of Galilee 

I who have slain my faith and freed my will? 

Let me forget dead faith, dead mystery, 

Dead thoughts of things I cannot comprehend. 

Enough the light mysterious-in the trees, 

Enough the faithful friendship of my friend 
indicate a whole set of thoughts and emotions which 
might have been developed, and could not fail to have 
been more interesting than exercises, however clever, 
in Gallic modes. 

When Mr. Flecker forgets to pose, and is content to 
be sincere, he is sometimes curiously effective, as in the 
following lines: 

We that were friends to-night have found 
A sudden fear, a secret flame ; 


I am on fire with the soft sound 
You make in uttering my name. 


Forgive a young and boastful man 
hom dreams delight and passions please, 
And love me as great women can, 
Who have no children at their knees 
From the point of view of sheer melody, the 
best thing in the book is the poem called “ Pervi- 
gilium.’”’ This is a remarkable performance as an 
exercise in metre, though the theme is, perhaps, a little 
hackneyed. On the whole, Mr. Flecker’s book has 
been something of a disappointment to us. He has a 
good ear, his verses are remarkably finished, and he is 
extremely accomplished; but he seems to have some 
defect of temperament which wars against his success, 
and to lack entirely that magic touch which the gods 
often give (in their perversity) to quite dull and stupid 
people. It is a pity, because he is very clever. 


Alcuin Club Collections VIII. 
Vol. III. Illustrated from woodcuts of the X VIth 
Century. By F.C. Eeres. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 21s.) 


Pontifical Services. 


Tue woodcuts reproduced are to be found in the Roman 
Pontificals printed by the Giunta Press, at Venice, in 
1520 and 1572 respectively. Mr. Eeles apologises in his 
brief prefatory note for issuing a book dealing exclu- 
sively with Roman rites, on the ground that they may 
not be considered directly connected with the Book of 
Common Prayer. Surely the members of a club bear- 
ing the name of Alcuin need no such apology. Further, 
since the present volume contains a large selection fronr 
the first part only of the Giunta pontificals, and there 
are two more parts, it would be difficult to find so com- 
prehensive a series more nearly connected with the 
Anglican use. The wood-cuts are curiosities, but with- 








out Mr. Eeles’s textual interpretations—which fre- 
uently enlarge and correct them—they do not elucidate 
the rubrics much. In fact, Mr. Eeles has frequently to 
uote the rubrics in order to explain the wood-cuts. 
he later, 1572-series, have no artistic merit whatever, 
and the earlier, 1520-series, very little. Neither alone 
would be safe guides to the ceremonial or vestments of 
those dates. The less obvious vestments are so badly 
and confusedly drawn as to be unrecognisable. Where 
a particular point is emphasised it is often wrong. For 
instance, in Fig. 42 (older series), where the conse- 
crating Bishop is ordered to place the ring on the fourth 
finger of the new Bishop, the latter is plainly present- 
ing his third finger; and when the Bishop should, 
according to the rubric, place the ring on the third 
finger of the nun, in Fig. 98 (1520), she is carefully hold- 
ing out her first finger, and, in Fig. 99 (1572), her fourth 
finger. The Ceremoniarius is a regarder of “‘ jots and 
tittles,’”’ and to him these minutiz are important. They 
irritate many minds, not always the greatest, for he who 
wrote of the text of the Scriptures, ‘‘ Not one iota or 
one tittle is without mysteries,’ was Origen. Ritual 
is the expression of the Christian mysteries in action, 
and demands similar accuracy. Mr. Eeles is not to 
blame for these and similar errors, but the artists. The 
wood-cuts are, in fact, quite evidently clichés belongin 
to the Giunta Press, used when occasion pore | 
Many of the 1520-series were evidently cut considerably 
earlier, such as Nos. 58, 64, 76, 78 and 102. No. 57 
(1572-series) was originally used as a frontispiece or to 
decorate a title-page. Many others of this series are 
mere modified and weakened copies of the first series, 
necessitated by the wearing-out of the blocks. The 
main archeological differences between the two series 
are, that in the second, the shorter, wider, and more 
closed mitre has been changed for the taller and more 
open one which we know so well from Carpaccio; that 
apparels are no longer in use; that the sleeves of the 
surplices are wider; and that some of the ecclesiastics 
wear beards. The shape of the mitres alone shows that 
the wood-cuts of the 1520-series represent clichés earlier 
than that date, for the form given to mitres by Crivelli, 
when his composition allows, is much nearer the later 
style; for instance, in the ‘‘ Madonna and Saints ”’ 
(1487-90), now at Berlin (note especially the mitre of 
St. Louis of Toulouse): and the form generally drawn 
by Carpaccio, as in the St. Ursula series, is still more 
modern. The casubles also,drawn in the 1572-series,seem 
far too ample to represent those worn at that date. It is 
possible that they may have remained as ample in Rome, 
but they are certainly ampler than the lafest pre- 
Reformation examples in England. A few of the 
figures of the older series represent certain points of 
interest fairly clearly, such as apparels, the linen cloths 
binding the head and supporting the hands at the 
anointing of Bishops (Fig. 40), and pricket candlesticks. 
Mr. Eeles makes too much importance of the furniture 
represented; it appears to us merely accessory, intro- 
duced by bad artists in order to cover their blocks, and 
to have no significance. Figures 62 and 63 are inter- 
esting as representing a little-known ceremony, the 


| presentation by Jews to the Pope of a copy of the 
| Law in Hebrew, when on his way to the Lateran after 


his coronation. In Fig. 114 also, is shown fairly omy 
the unction of the King on the arm only, whic 

Durandus remarks distinguishes regal from sacerdotal 
unction, and the Christian unction of kings 
from the Jewish, the Christian priest and the Jewish 
king being anointed on the head. The omission in the 


| Anglican rites of unction entirely, and of the delivery 


of the patten and chalice to priests at ordination, has 
rendered them so dissimilar from the Roman use, that 
it is a pity that Mr. Eeles has not included all the figures 
representing the ceremonies of coronation, in which 
there is less divergence between the two uses than in 
any other service. 
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DR. STIGGINS: HIS VIEWS AND 
PRINCIPLES 


A Series of Addresses delivered by that Gentleman to his Flack 


No. II. 


I THINK that when you were last kind enough to come 
and see me I promised, rashly enough, perhaps, to 
offer some remarks on the Vision of the Italian of the 
thirteenth century, as contrasted with the Vision of a 
little child in the England of to-day. I have been 
considering the subject with some care in the interim, 
and I hope I shall redeem my promise to your satis- 
faction, but before I do so I want to say that my 
phrase, ‘“‘kind enough to come and see me”’ is no 
mere idle compliment. You have been so good as to 
promise to do your best to put my views before the 
world, and I assure you that I regard this as a very 
great service. For, I have long felt that we Free 
Church ministers have pushed the virtues of modesty 
and humility so far that in us they have almost become 
vices. You remember the parable of the Talent in the 
Napkin? Well, I am not quite sure whether, in the 
classic phrase, we ministers ought not to say de nobis 
fabula narratur; we have shrunk so sedulously into the 
shade, we have so strenuously avoided the pitfalls of 
advertisement, that I am really afraid that we are in 
danger of hiding the Talent and concealing our Light. 
I am not speaking at haphazard, for the question has 
been before me for some time, and I have gone rather 
carefully through the files of the leading Liberal organs 
for the past few weeks. What is the result? Here is 
my analysis of the paper which is said to be most 
closely identified with the cause of the Free Churches. 
You see that in the last three weeks Dr. Clifford’s 
name occurs but twenty-five times, and that the total 
number of times that other Free Church ministers’ 
names are mentioned is only two hundred. The case 
is much the same with this other journal which is also 
popularly supposed to be a supporter of Liberalism and 
the Cause of Humanity in politics and religion; and I 
do not wonder that some of our friends are beginning 
to suspect the existence of wire-pulling and to hint 
at a deliberate boycott. I say I do not wonder at the 
existence of such a state of feeling, and I must say 
that I have known a very good case made out on 
feebler evidence than this. For what do we find in 
these papers? Here is ‘“‘ News from the Vatican ”’ 
occurring three times in three weeks; here is ‘‘ The 
Pope’s Health’”’ twice; here, and here again is a 
‘* Pronouncement of the Most Holy Synod,”’ and here 
we have “ Pastoral Letter of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem ”’; a valuable piece of news which you will find 
in three papers which call themselves Liberal. 
“‘ Liberal ’’; save the mark! What, I ask, has the 
health of that unhappy old man, the self-styled 
“Prisoner of the Vatican,’’ to do with Protestant 
Englishmen? Did Hampden die, did the stern, sure 
justice of England lead the wretched Laud to the 
block, in order that the degenerate Englishmen of to- 
day should be informed as to the pronouncements of 
him whom our sturdy ancestors called ‘‘the Man of 
Sin’’? You have read how our good old Puritan 
forefathers abolished the semi-Pagan, semi-Popish, 
wholly superstitious observance of Christmas, how 
good men, even in our day, have refused to allow 
the accursed thing, plum pudding, to enter their doors, 
you know what an example of serious household 
discipline the great Milton set to the world, how the 
unutterable infamy of pleasure on the Sabbath was 
prohibited, how the plague-spot of the theatre was 
stamped out by those stout Commonwealth’s men. 
And, I ask, was all this done that Englishmen and 
Protestants should be regaled with the doings of Car- 





dinals, with the movements of a person calling him- 
self Merry del Valf Merry del Val! What a name 
for a professing Christian! There is offence in the 
very sound of it; it seems to suggest to the densest 
ear the noise of the unholy revelries of the Vatican, 
surpassing the worst orgies of Nero and Tiberius; it 
reminds me of the book of which I shall shortly speak 
more fully—Dante’s Divine Comedy. Rome is un- 
changeable; the Papist of the thirteenth century writes 
a Divine Comedy, and the Cardinal of the twentieth 
century is named Merry del Val! Verb. sat. sap. 
And again, what have we to do with “‘ most Holy 
Synods,”’ with the decrees of decayed and corrupt 
churches, which are well known to have remained in a 
state of absolute immobility since the sixth or seventh 
century, to be fossilised relics, as it were, of the darkest 
ages, when the very elements of modern science were 
unknown, when the possibilities of steam had not 
dawned on the minds of the wildest dreamers? What 
has Jerusalem or its ‘‘ Patriarch’ to say to Battersea? 
Are we to be instructed in the simple religion of the 
Gospel by a city which has not the elements of popular 
government, which has never heard of the Noncon- 
formist Conscience, which would regard a Church 
Tea on the day called Good Friday as an outrage? 
Let Jerusalem show us the rude beginnings of pro- 
gress, the mere outlines of civilisation, before we listen 
to her dictates. What manufactures can that once 
proud city now display? . I am aware of none, save of 
superstitious objects made of cedar wood growing on 
a hill which is traditionally called the Mount of Olives, 
and therefore, of course, cannot be anything of the 
kind. Is there anything remotely resembling our 
Boards of Guardians at Jerusalem, are there electric 
trams, is there even an efficient service of steamboats 
run on the brook Kishon? We know there is not, and 
I tell you that my blood boils when I see so-called 
Liberal journals devoting their space to the utterances 
of the “ Patriarch ’’ of such a decayed village as this, 
while the proceedings of the Evangelical Churches in 
Protestant and Progressive Battersea are slighted and 
neglected. Only a week ago the female workers of 
my own church were entertained at tea by Mr. Josiah 
Gupp, one of my principal deacons, and a wealthy 
manufacturer of imitation leather. The proceedings 
were of the most interesting kind; we all drove over 
to Mr. Gupp’s palatial villa at Clapham, and I assure 
you that I have never seen a more pleasant sight than 
the innocent mirth of our maidens—they had brought a 
few gentlemen friends with them—as they sported in 
the shade of Mr. Gupp’s back-garden. Tea was served 
in the parlour, with ham and tarts galore, and after- 
wards all joined in the singing of the grand old 


psalm : — 

Ten thousand at left-hand shall fall, 
Ten thousand at thy right, 

But none shall harm thee not at all, 
Nor nothing thee affright. 


Then there were the speeches; a gentleman told us 
about the hardships of a missionary’s life in the South 
Seas, of the bitter persecution to which he himself 
had been subjected by a Popish Power, for the 
‘‘ offence ’’’ of causing a law to be passed by which 
drawing water on the Sabbath Day was made punish- 
able by hard labour for life. Then a young gentleman, 
a student, I believe, of the Guildhall School, and 
evidently a person of great talents, sang us ‘‘ The Holy 
City,’’ and I said a few words on “ Institutional Chris- 
tianitv: or, It Doth not Appear what we shall be,”’ 
words which I trust may not be altogether fruitless. 
Your interest is very kind: I merely demonstrated that 
we had good reasons for believing that Christianity, 
which in the earliest days was a pleasant social club 
on a liberal basis, would probably return to these 
lines after centuries of error, and find its centre in the 
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social tea, the true sacrament of our enlightened times, 
the Agape of the Protestant Christian. Well; to re- 
turn to this especial gathering; harmless games were 
resumed by the young people in the dusk of the even- 
ing, the garden resounded with their simple mirth, and 
so a happy day came to a close. Will you believe me, 
I searched the morning papers in vain for any account 
of our proceedings; and yet in one paper there was a 
long: review of some work on the Early Fathers by a 
Dean of the Establishment, while another contained 
an article not only advocating Socialism, but (by sly 
hints), dogmatic Christianity ! 

Are you surprised, then, that some of us suspect 
wheels within wheels, and a carefully organised scheme 
for the suppression of Free Church. news? The 
instance which I have cited might seem to many evi- 
dence almost conclusive of the existence of such a 
dastardly plot; and when I tell you that a few weeks 
ago I was present at a meeting of the Peckham Con- 
gregational Church, which unanimously passed resolu- 
tions demanding the immediate dethronement of the 
Czar, the Sultan, the Shah, and the Empress of China, 
at the same time requiring the whole of British India 
to be handed over to the Bengali Baboos and the 
Grand Lama of Tibet; when I tell you that merely the 
briefest references to this most important and repre- 
sentative gathering appeared in two or three papers, 
you will not, I imagine, be far from a conviction that 
the boycotting hypothesis is proven up to the hilt. 

And yet, I do not myself believe that this is the 
case. I cannot think that convinced Christians, as the 
editors and staffs of Liberal journals of course must 
be, would lend themselves to any such - nefarious 
schemes; I have come to the conclusion that we our- 
selves, the ministers of the Free Churches, are to 
blame, and as I told you just now it seems to me 
that we have shrunk too long in obscurity. Everyone 
is aware that the Establishment has long since cast 
dignity to the winds in this matter, that every country 
parsonage is a centre of bold and blatant self-advertise- 
ment. That being so, we must meet them on their 
own ground; we shall not, I hope, descend quite so 
low as “‘ Father’’ Lowder, ‘‘ Father ’’ Mackonochie, 
or “ Father ’’ Dolling; still, we must make our voices 
heard, and in no uncertain tones. It is for this reason 
that I welcome your presence here, that I thank you 
for your promise to make my opinions known to the 
world. 

Now, at last, then, we can begin to consider the 
subject to which I invited your attention. I told you 
the other day how my little Albert described to me 
his simple vision of the heavenly country, and I men- 
tioned the shock it gave me to turn from his simple 
undenominational piety to the work of the Popish poet, 
Dante. Ah! what a change. See; I open the volume 
at haphazard. What does my eye light on? The 
scene is in Hell, and Dante hears the sighs: 


That tremble made the everlasting air 


rising from a great multitude of people. His guide 
informs him that none of these persons had sinned: 
—and if they merit had, 


*Tis not enough, because they had not <= 
Which is the portal of the Faith thou holdest. 


But what is this but the sacramentalism of the Church 
Catechism? To what end have we strained every 
nerve and sinew to put a stop to the teaching of such 
doctrine as this in the People’s Schools if we are to 
encourage our young men and maidens to subject 
themselves to the same contagion in another form, 
under the specious pretext that this work we are 
examining is a literary masterpiece. But the fact is 


that from beginning to end this Divine Comedy literally 
bristles with dogma and dogmatic definition. 


One is 





absolutely amazed at the glib manner in which the 
words of the Great Book are taken in their crude, 
material signification, as for example in the passage 
I have just quoted; and there is another passage, a 
whole canto indeed, in which the woman Beatrice is 
made to discourse of the Incarnation, the Immortality 
of the Soul, and the Resurrection of the Body, each of 
these dubious and questionable terms being understood 
in its literal sense; apparently in utter ignorance of the 
higher spiritual meaning that a liberal theology has 
shown to be latent in such phrases as these. efini- 
tion is ans on definition, dogma on dogma; nay, 
Tests of all kinds are rampant, for in three cantos 
Dante is examined by Peter, James, and John upon 
Faith, Hope, and Charity! And the whole poem is 
permeated by the spirit of the deplorable and ridiculous 
scholastic philosophy which enslaved Europe for so 
many centuries, which discussed such questions as 
‘‘How many angels can dance upon the point of a 
needle ?’’ by the spirit of the idolatrous mass, by quota- 
tions from Popish hymns and from the Romish version 
of the Psalms. All this may be Christianity, but it is 
certainly not the Christianity of Battersea! I have 
been informed that there was a Dean of the Estab- 
lishment who devoted his life to the study of this 
Dante; I can only say that I can quite believe it! One 
can understand that such a man would be a rancorous 
opponent of Simple Bible Teaching in the People’s 
Schools. 


And now the question I ask is this—and you will 
pardon me if I ask it with indignation—how long are 
the Protestant People of England going to bear the 
free circulation of this book? Are the efforts of Free 
Churchmen and Liberals to be stultified, is our great 
success at the polls to be nullified by teaching such as I 
have icstiented, not only sown broadcast throughout 
the land, but recommended by persons in high places, 
and enforced by the shadowy terrors of an imposing 
reputation? Is England Protestant and Undenomina- 
tional or not? If it claims these titles, and I think it 
has done so in no doubtful manner, let there be an 
end of all this; let us not suffer the Evil Thing which 
we are pitching out of the school windows to come in 
again by the study door. It is of little use, believe me, 
to insist on Simple Bible Teaching at one moment and 
to teach the Baptismal Figment at the next, even 
though this pernicious doctrine appear on the pages of 
an Italian Poet. As for Freedom, I suppose you do 
not wish for freedom to sell poisons, freedom to vend 
arsenic and strychnine? If we are Protestants the 
Divine Comedy should be suppressed. Is not the 
spirit—the immortal soul—of higher import than the 
perishing and transitory body? Shall we shut the 
public-house door, and open the leaves of this book, 
which yom of Catholic Dogma from the first page to 
the last! 


I think that the rock on which you and many others 
are inclined to split is a very dangerous one, and I 
believe it would be as well if I ‘‘ charted ”’ it once for 
all, so that you and those who think with you may 
avoid the peril for the future. The rock in question is 
this: you and indeed many excellent people have, I 
think, some vague and ill-defined idea to the effect 
that License, misnamed Toleration, is, or should be, 
one of the special marks of Liberals and Protestants. 
I do not quite know how this idea originated, possibly 
from such phrases as ‘‘the intolerance of Rome,” 
“the tyranny of kings and nobles,’’ which are often 
used, and very properly used, by Liberals and Evan- 
gelical writers. Of course, all kings and nobles are 
tyrants, and cruel tyrants to boot; but you surely would 
not have their opponents, the oppressed people, en- 
deavour to govern by the methods of the jelly fish? 
We know that the Czar of Russia and the bureaucrats 
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are remorseless tyrants, guilty of the most infamous 
cruelties; but do you suggest that their miserable 
victims should throw bombs charged with rosewater? 
At any rate, if you search history you will find no 
justification for this very curious theory of yours. I 
don’t think there was much “ tolerance ” about Bluff 
King Hal when he had to deal with recalcitrant abbots 
and friars; Queen Elizabeth, unless I am mistaken, 
stamped out Popery without much hesitation, as 
Tyburn Tree could bear witness, and_ the 
triumphant and glorious Puritans of the seventeenth 
century (sturdy followers of good old John Knox) 
suppressed the idolatrous worship of Rome and 
Canterbury under the sanctions of death and transpor- 
tation. Again, in France, during the Revolution, I fear 
you would miss your favourite virtue (as you think it) 
in the actions of the Revolutionary Government, in 
the so-called ‘‘ massacres,” in the prisons, in the 
thousands of executions which took place under the 
very insignia of triumphant Liberty. And to-day, in 
the United States, the freest country in the world, 
perhaps the only country which is truly free, I am told 
that there are not wanting certain instruments of 
coercion which can be applied, if need be, to those who 
deliberately set themselves against popular sentiment. 
It is not many weeks ago since I saw the very inter- 
esting account of the proceedings taken by Mr. 
Comstock and the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
against a certain Art Club which had committed the 
gross indecency of making studies from the nude. Now, 
the American People (very wisely, in my opinion) does 
not approve of Art, suspecting, and riglitly suspecting, 
that the word in nine cases out of ten is used as a 
veil for obscenity; the consequence is that the disgust- 
ing publications of this self-styled ‘‘ Art Club’”’ have 
been seized, and the members of the society bound over 
for prosecution. Again, you will have noted the case 
of Maxim Gorky. Sacerdotalists has said hard things 
about the American Marriage Laws, which indeed 
breathe the genial spirit of an advaneed and liberalised 
Christianity, and are, therefore, naturally unacceptable 
to our friends the priests. Yet, there is a moral sen- 
timent in America which puts us to the blush, and the 
Russian having outraged that sentiment, found himself 
homeless—in the freest country in the earth. 

Well, you see my point, do you not? I hope I have 
convinced you that at no time and in no country has 
the prevalence of Protestant and Liberal opinions 
been accompanied by that languid acquiescence in evil 
which masquerades under the name of “ tolerance ”’; 
we are not “tolerant’’ now, we never have been 
“‘tolerant,’’ and, unless under compulsion, we never 
will be. We fight for the Good and the True, and (as 
Liberal leader-writers say when a Liberal Govern- 
ment is in office) wars cannot be made with rosewater. 
I trust by this time I have quite convinced you that 
there was nothing inconsistent with Liberal and Protes- 
tant principles in my demand for the suppression of the 
works of Dante. 


I do not wish to stifle a reverent curiosity as to the 
Future Life. Far from it; I have told you how my 
boy’s anticipation of his Heavenly Home touched and 
pleased me, and, as I said, why should not the vision 
of an English child, attached to a Free Church, a 
member of a well-governed community, be as accept- 
able and as probable as that of the old time seer, who 
must have lived under conditions that we should deem 
revolting? At all events, to the earnest Christian 


there are many sources of information open; let him 
read ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,’’ for example; a touching anti- 
cipation that life in Heaven will be extremely like life 
in the smaller villages of the United States of America. 
And, if we consider the matter seriously, can we find 
much amiss in such an anticipation? 


I have often felt 





that many of my brothers are unduly timorous when 
speaking on this subject; modern, enlightened, and 
advanced in most matters, they seem, if I may say so, 
still somewhat under the bondage of ecclesiastical 
tradition when they approach the question of 
eschatology. They use, I mean, the figures and the 
symbols which John uses, which no doubt may have 
appealed forcibly enough to the uneducated, unscientific 
Christians of the early centuries; to men whose eyes 
were dazed, as it were, with the barbaric pomp of the 
Temple services, or with the gorgeous pageantry of 
pagan Rome. Of course, this is a subject which 
requires delicate handling, but perhaps you will remem- 
ber that I have already pointed out to you that in Holy 
Writ (which I need not say is the Life and Inspiration 
of all Evangelical Churches) one must, it may be, be 
prepared to recognise certain elements as local and 
temporary in their scope. Nor do I think this view 
need present much difficulty to the earnest enquirer; 
it is surely not an impossible task to disentangle the 
great Basic Principles of Christianity from the setting 
of brilliant Orientalisms, which, no doubt, recommended 
these principles to the particular audience to which 
they were first addressed. Shall I give you my test? 
Well, it seems simple enough. Ask yourself these 
questions :—Does such or such a doctrine or utterance 
appeal to me personally as finely Christian? Is it in 
accord with the modern spirit? Can I imagine such an 
utterance being received with ‘‘loud and continued 
applause’’ at a Liberal meeting? Would this doc- 
trine satisfy the ethical demands of a modern man of 
science? Can I conceive of such a rite as this suggest- 
ing itself spontaneously to a representative assembly 
of Free Churchmen? And perhaps best of all—the 
final and conclusive test—Is this a doctrine on which 
the party could go to the country, with the certainty 
of being returned by a triumphant, a ‘‘ thumping ” 
majority? I do not claim this test as an absolute dis- 
covery; indeed, I am very glad to be able to call the 
testimony of a distinguished brother minister, the Rev. 
C. H. Kelly, ex-president of the Wesleyan Conference, 
who in his charge to the newly-ordained ministers, is 
reported to have said that ‘‘ they had to preach to an 
age that was antagonistic to formality. Men would 
not listen to doctrinal statements unless they were 
practical. It was a democratic age. Crowns and 
lawn sleeves did not count for much to-day. If Paul 
or Wesley returned to the earth now, they would have 
to act differently. If Martin Luther came back to 
Germany, he would have to act differently, if for no 
other reason than from the fact that the Kaiser was 
living.”’ 

Yes; there does seem some slight inconsistency be- 
tween the sentence about ‘‘ crowns ”’ and the sentence 
about the Kaiser; but that apart, note how the preacher 
goes to the root of the matter, how he gives in practice 
the same rule that I have given in theory. ‘‘ Tell the 
democracy what the democracy wants to hear,”’ is the 
Rev. C. H. Kelly’s message: ‘‘ Test the Bible by the 
judgment of the democracy,”’ is mine. How far and 
how well we have travelled from the spirit of the text 
(no doubt adapted to Syrian modes of thought) which 
bids us beware when all men speak well of us, and tell 
us to rejoice in being evilly spoken of, maltreated, 
persecuted, imprisoned, put to death! The preaching 
of Paul brought him bonds, and beatings, and execu- 
tion; Luther no doubt ran great risks, even Wesley 
was pelted, insulted, reviled. How different the stories 
of such men from the career of the late venerated 
Pastor of the City Temple! Yes, Democracy and 
Protestantism have led us far. 

Well; to apply our test to the particular matter 
under consideration. I said that my brother ministers 
seemed to be unduly bound by obsolete ecclesiastical 
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tradition in discussing the sublime subject of our future 
eternal happiness; and I should like to ask some of 
them whether they honestly think they would be 
really happy in such a heaven as John (if it be John) 
describes for us. You know the vision: the descrip- 
tion of the glowing and bejewelled Court of Heaven, 
the elders in white robes with crowns of gold, the 
seven lamps of fire, the vials full of odours (incense, I 
am afraid, were the truer translation), the prostration 
and adoration of the elders, the angel with the censer 
to whom was given much incense. If we are quite 
sincere, we must confess that all this is a description 
of a gorgeous and elaborate ceremonial; and I must 
add that it reads much more like an account of “‘ High 
Mass ”’ in a Romish or Ritualistic Church than any- 
thing else with which I am acquainted.’ I need scarcely 
say that neither I, nor any Free Church minister known 
to me, would be at all happy or even comfortable 
during the performance of such a ceremonial as John 
describes. Taking into consideration the fact that we 
spend our whole lives in denouncing such ceremonial, 
in warning our people against its insidious, meretri- 
cious, and theatrical attractions (whoredoms of the 
Scarlet Woman, our plain-spoken forefathers called 
such rites), considering that our Puritan ancestors 
fought and bled and died and feared not even kings, so 
that such abominations should be swept out of the 
land, considering that even in these days stout John 
Kensit was martyred for his efforts to make all such 
idolatries impossible; considering all this, I say, is it 
not a little ridiculous that we should bid our people 
look forward to certain things as the perpetual joys of 
heaven, while, with what seems to me startling in- 
consistency, we order them to shun these very things 
like the pestilence on earth? 

Why should we not be candid? Why do we not 
confess that John’s symbols are ill-chosen and danger- 
ous, for our times at all events; that the Congregation- 
alists of Peckham, the Baptists of Battersea, the 
Wesleyans of Tooting have long passed beyond the 
spiritual region which was occupied by half-clad, ignor- 
ant, uncivilised fellahin and fakirs in the Syria of the 
first century. But do we quite realise this? Are we 
not, even the best of us, bound by that superstitious 
reverence for the past which has been responsible for 
so much mischief and error, which has enslaved and 
still enslaves the souls and bodies of men? Would it 
not be as well if we realised, once for all, that the 
average seventh standard boy or girl from the school 
over the way is in many respects the superior of the 
whole body of the Apostles? I believe there are 
persons, even in this age, who despise or pretend .o 
despise modern progress, who assert that main drain- 
age, pure water, electric trams—in fact, all the results 
of applied science—are entirely unimportant. But we 
are not concerned with the pseudo-medizvalists, but 
with the British Democracy, and I think it is time that 
we appealed to them on their own ground, that we 
showed ourselves not merely spiritual but also practi- 
cal, when we wish to set forth the Reward that is in 
store. 

I heard a story once that pleased me. An American 
Revivalist was endeavouring to excite the devotion of 
his congregation by dwelling on the heaven of John. 
In the midst of his most eloquent passage a sturdy, 
ringing voice came from the back of the hall: ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with Kentucky? It’s God’s own State, any- 
way, and that’s good enough for me!” I cordially 
sympathise with the utterer of that sentiment; | 
sympathise, too, with a little American boy in a some- 
what similar story. The child came crying to the 
Sunday School Superintendent, and said he didn’t want 
to go to heaven because his teacher had told him 
that there would be no chewing-gum there, nor any 
Britishers to whip. 





My good friend, we shall all say, if we are sincere, 
‘‘ What’s the matter with Kentucky ”’ (or Battersea! ); 
we shall all demand our chewing-gum and our 
Britishers to whip. For otherwise, do we not confess 
that we are ashamed of our daily occupations, of our 
daily interests in life; do we not, in fact, plead guilty 
to leading lives that are essentially wrong and dis- 
torted? Unless we are ready to join the Eastern 
fakir and the Western monk in their miserable blas- 
phemy, we are far from pleading guilty to any such 
accusation. On the contrary, we say boldly that we 
are placed in this world to use it, to get on in it, to 
better its condition by healthy political activities, to 
make money in it by the judicious exercise of the 
faculties that have been given us. The world has 
always worshipped success, and the world has been 
right; and I have no doubt that these goodly activities 
in which we have joined together below will be pro- 
longed eternally in heaven. We cannot say how it can 
be so, but we know that it will be so, and in perfect 
measure. There will be no violent break, no sudden 
dislocation of all our interests and all our activities, 
as John imagined, and as many excellent but mistaken 
people imagine to this day. The respectable suburban 
citizen, who has read ‘‘ Self-Help ’’ to advantage, who 
has realised the inner meaning of the Parable of the 
Talents, has amassed an honest fortune by his success- 
ful handling of some useful product, and has been the 
prop and stay of some excellent Evangelical cause— 
a man like this will not be hurled suddenly into a 
world to which business methods are altogether un- 
known, in which the simple Gospel service of the Free 
Churches is replaced by complicated and mysterious 
rites, which seem to outvie the impious splendours of 
Popery. No; “‘ Work without worry ”’ will be, I think, 
the motto of the Heavenly City. Even the Romish 
Monk has realised in his dark and contracted fashion 
something of the limitations of this earthly sphere : 


Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care . 


Though, of course, his is a pessimism coloured by the 
gloomy superstition of Rome. Yet, in spite of the 
advances that have been made, we must confess that 
the faithful Christian has still many trials, many diff- 
culties to overcome. I once knew a good man who 
was interested in milk, and I am sure that his life was 
as innocent and simple as the product in which he 
dealt. He is now, I trust, in the enjoyment of glory; 
his heirs are certainly in the enjoyment of considerable 
affluence. The father was a Christian man; his des- 
cendants, I regret to say, have attached themselves to 
the Establishment. Well, I have known this worthy 
gentleman come to me with tears in his eyes while he 
recounted the annoyances and hindrances that were 
thrown ‘in his way by the harassing and un-English 
methods of the Government Inspectors. 

‘“ What do they want, doctor?’’ I have heard him 
say: ‘‘What will satisfy them? That’s what I 
want to know. We have a poor fellow in our employ- 
ment who has been consumptive for the last three 
years; he’s a handy man, and naturally I don’t pay 
him full wages, as he’s getting rather weak now. You 
can’t expect a man to pay a full day’s wage for a half- 
day’s work—at least, not out of the Parables. After 
all, if you only give a man a penny a day it’s hardly 
worth while paying a fellow to keep the time-sheet. 
You don’t often find out the Good Book in a mistake, 
do you, doctor? But I wish I knew how the owner of 
that vineyard managed to keep down wages as he did. 
The unions wouldn’t stand it now for a moment. But 


I suppose we shall know all about it when we get to 
heaven.”’ 

My friend was a shrewd man-of-the-world, and I 
' often derived great benefit from listening to such keen 
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commentaries as these on the Scripture story. But on 
this occasion to which I am referring, he grew almost 
beside himself with indignation as he told me that he 
was threatened with “‘ trouble’’ because he persisted in 
keeping on his unfortunate assistant, who was slowly 
dying of consumption. ‘‘ Do they want me to throw 
the poor fellow out into the street?’’ he exclaimed. I 
sympathised with him to the best of my ability, and 
then he went on to say that this was the least of his 
worries. There was trouble about the comparatively 
harmless chemicals that he used to preserve the lacteal 
fluid in its pristine freshness, there was trouble about 
a case of typhoid occurring in a cottage adjoining 
the dairy, and an impertinent person who has 
made a kind of domiciliary visit to the cow- 
sheds had gone away talking of ‘‘ disgusting sub- 
stances ’’ finding their way into the milk. Then there 
was the question of attenuation; my poor old friend 
pointed out that milk ‘‘ stuffed with cream” (as he 
put it) wasn’t wholesome. ‘‘ The public don’t want 
it,’’ he said, *‘ they wouldn’t look as it if they got it; 
any more than they’d drink beer made out of malt and 
hops, whiskey made of malt, or brandy distilled from 
wine. 

‘“‘ Ah,” he concluded; ‘‘ the world’s a hard place, 
and what with the rates and taxes, I don’t think we 
get much out of it in the end.”’ 

I comforted him, as I say, and when I reminded 
him of that stream which waters Paradise and makes 
the angels sing, suggesting that he might be placed 
in charge of its source, and that there would be no 
sighing or sorrow there, he looked more cheerful. He 
knew that there would be no Inspectors among the 
Shining Ones. Yes; earthly Trusts may be threatened; 
but no powers of evil will be suffered to break the 
everlasting ‘‘ Corners’’ of our Heavenly Mansion. 

There will be no break, no solution of continuity. 
Science has wiped the dimness from our eyes; we no 
longer look for the instantaneous scene-shifting, if I 
may use the expression, which seems to have character- 
ised earlier and less enlightened views—views 
which seem to have regarded heaven as a 
transformation scene in a celestial pantomime. The 
trumpet will not sound; we shall not all be changed in 
the twinkling of an eye, for Science teaches us that the 
Divine Process is a gradual one, and heaven is, after 
all, but the grand goal of Evolution. Trumpets, of 
course, are quite impossible, and out of the question. 

And need I say that the principle applies (as how 
should it not) to the religious world as to the secular. 
Here again I am inclined to think that some of my 
brother ministers are a little inconsistent. Again and 
again I have heard sermons and read papers which 
seem to look forward to a final abolition of all denom- 
inational ties, to a union of all into one vast and 
eternal denomination. We are asked to imagine a 
heaven in which there will neither be Baptists nor 
Methodists, Congregationalists nor Bible Christians, 
where Presbyterians will be unknown, and Sandeman- 
ianism will be sought for in vain. But if this is the 
ideal, why do we not try to realise it on earth? If 
such is the goal to which we are moving, to what pur- 
pose the labour and expense involved in building 
churches and administering the affairs of the three 
hundred denominations which make such a brave show 
in the useful Whitaker? If we are to be One (in 
this mechanical sense), hereafter, why do we not en- 
deavour to be One now and on the earth? I must say 
that the inconsistency is too apparent to escape remark. 

The truth is, of course, that a merely mechanical 
unity is not recommended to us on earth, nor promised 
as a reward hereafter. Let us leave such unity as that 
to slaves and priests: Christianity is not a thing to be 
governed by the cast-iron rules of the mathematicians, 
and in the purely spiritual order in which Evangelical 


Christians move and have their being, two and two 
are constantly making five. In this spiritual sense, 
in the vital sense (the only one which really matters), 
all the Free Churches are already One, as the Enemy 
has found to his cost, as the polling booths testified 
not very long ago. As for the phrase, ‘‘ our unhappy 
divisions,’’ I repudiate it altogether. Our divisions 
are most happy; they are but another witness to the 
infinite Diversity in Unity which characterises the 
whole of Creation. Do we wish that all flowers had 
been roses, all trees oaks, all metals gold, all places of 
worship exactly like the City Temple, all pastors per- 
fect duplicates of Dr. Clifford, all hills Primrose Hills, 
all suburbs Batterseas? No, a thousand times no! 
Not in this dull mechanical sense was the great 
Aspiration for Unity uttered, and so far am I from 
deploring the divisions amongst us, that I wish that 
I could read each morning of the rise of a new denom- 
ination—of a new and dewy bud, as it were, shooting 
forth from the parent stem, with the freshness and 
innocence of the dawn still lingering like a glory about 
its yet unopened petals, rare with the prospect of future 
usefulness and beauty, promising a rich crop of 
churches to add still fresh graces to our imposing 
streets, to delight the world with more unheard of 
discoveries in the art of architectural ornament. No: 
many are the colours, the lights and the shades that 
go to the painting of a great picture—‘‘ The Doctor ’”’ 
is not of one uniform hue—and each Protestant 
Denomination is but a varying pigment in the Great 
Masterpiece which will at last be exhibited to the 
angels. 

As in earth, so in heaven. We may alter a hymn 
which has always pleased me, because though written, 
I believe, in the Dark Ages, it offers a fine witness to 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. Still, for the moment, 
let us read it thus: 


O what the joy and the glory must be, 
Endless Free Churches the blessed ones see! 


Nay, if England alone, this little island in the Northern 
Sea, can show to-day Three Hundred distinct denom- 
inations, how vast, how awe-inspiring will be the 


Infinite Divisions of Eternity! 
ARTHUR MACHEN. 





THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 
AGAIN 


Tue Licenser of Plays has blundered even more 
signally than usual in refusing to permit the perform- 
ance of Mr. Edward Garnett’s play, The Breaking 
Point. For, in the first place, there seems to be no 
possible reason why so harmless and so well-intentioned 
a little play should have been refused a licence at all. 
And in the next place, Mr. Edward Garnett seems to 
be a writer of pluck and determination, who is not at 
all afraid of the Censor, and is quite equal to nailing 
Mr. Redford’s ears to the pump. In fact, he does so 
in a spirited open letter to that gentleman, prefixed to 
the edition of his play which Messrs. Duckworth have 
just published. There is a tendency—in our opinion an 
ungracious tendency—on the part of the London Press 
just now to resent an author who shows fight. Thus 
more than one paper, in reviewing Mr. Garnett’s work, 
takes occasion to sneer at his prefatory letter as intem- 
perate, and to rebuke him for taking himself and his 
work ‘‘ too seriously.”” This is, of course, the mid- 
summer madness of criticism. Mr. Garnett’s play may 
be good or bad. In our opinion it is not particularly 
good, though it has qualities of sincerity and earnest- 
ness which go far to balance defects of technical 
achievement. So few playwrights in England to-day 
seem to be interested in anything beyond stringing 
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together a dramatic entertainment that will extract 
money from brainless people, that one may well be 
grateful to anyone who even tries to do something more 
ambitious. Every critic who knows his business knows 
that the dramatic form is a peculiarly difficult one to 
master, and the man whose first play is = satisfactory 
in technique is a very rare person. r. Garnett, we 
think, is not that person. But he has written a play 
which attempts to deal with real people in a creditable 
manner and at a tragically interesting moment of their 
lives. Let that be counted to him for righteousness. 
Tc sneer at him for ‘‘ taking his work too seriously ”’ 
because he prints with his play a strongly expressed 
protest against the Censor’s action is ridiculous. Of 
course Mr. Garnett takes his work seriously. So does 
every riter who is worth his salt. If he does not, who 
will? He may over-estimate its merit. Most young 
writers think their work better than it is—and most old 
writers, for that matter. But that he is absolutely right 
in wanting his play, whether good or bad, to get a hear- 
ing on the stage, and absolutely right in saying quite 
plainly what he thinks of the intelligence of the official 
who refused to allow the Haymarket to produce it, we 
have no doubt whatever. Even if we believed Mr. 
Garnett’s play to be a dangerous and perverted and 
immoral work, unfit for public representation, we should 
still hold him entirely justified in maintaining the 
opposite view with all the vigour at his command, so 
long as he honestly held it. Believing as we do that 
his play, so far from being dangerous or immoral or 
unfit for performance, is almost ostentatiously innocu- 
ous, we hold him doubly absolved from any necessity to 
mince his words in dealing with Mr. Redford. 


To do him justice, he does not mince them. ‘Is it 
possible you really imagine,”’ he asks at one point, 
‘that any intelligent person feels the slightest stigma 
in your disapproval, or would be at the smallest pains 
to conceal from the world the fact of his having 
incurred it? The material loss I do not speak of, the 
artistic inhibition is galling; but as for any shame or 
discredit attaching to your ‘censure,’ the idea is 
absurd.’’ And there is more to the same effect, even 
more trenchantly expressed. In fact, the conclusion 
left upon our mind from reading the letter is that, if 
Mr. Garnett wrote plays half as vigorously as he con- 
ducts his correspondence with public officials, he would 
be a very considerable addition to the forces of the 
contemporary theatre. Let us hope he only lacks 
practice todo so. Meantime we imagine that the wisest 
step for him to take now is to secure a performance of 
his play by the Stage Society or some similar body, with 
as little delay as possible. By this means he will, in our 
opinion, not only prove the complete and utter baseless- 
ness Of the Licenser’s objections to the play, whatever 
these are—Mr. Redford is too prudent to commit him- 
self on that point—but incidentally will learn valuable 
lessons in dramatic construction and other tedious 
things which it is very necessary for a would-be drama- 
tist to master, and which he can only really learn by the 
discipline of seeing his own work rehearsed and per- 
formed. The policy we recommend to Mr. Garnett will 
have another advantage, in that it will almost certainly 
lead to the removal of the Censor’s ban. It is incon- 
ceivable to our thinking that so very decorous a play 
should be able to retain its reputation for immodesty 
when once exhibited in the cold glare of the footlights. 
Once performed, its harmlessness will be demonstrated 
to the meanest capacity. It will then (like Les Hanne- 
tons, by M. Brieux) be duly taken into favour by Mr. 
Redford, and, if any manager wants to produce it, he 
will be graciously permitted to do so. For it must be 
remembered that Les Hannetons was refused a licence 
only six months ago, when the Stage Society gave the 
original performances. It now figures without offence 
in the bill of the Court Theatre every Tuesday and 





Friday afternoon as far as can be judged by the 
demeanour of the audiences. What were the changes 
which Mr. Redford thought essential in order to justify 
him in changing his view as to licensing this play? We 
do not know. But they seem to have been of a very 
superficial character. or, indeed, can any very drastic 
alterations have been called for, if we are to judge by 
the attitude of the dramatic critic of the Tribune at the 
original performance. For that gentleman adversely 
criticised the Stage Society for selecting it, on the 
express ground that he could see nothing in it calling 
for their assistance, as it might quite well have been put 
up in the ordinary way at any ordinary West End 
theatre! The fact is, the duties of the Censorship are 
so difficult and so invidious, that no man, however 
anxious to perform them wisely, can possibly avoid fall- 
ing inta the most humiliating mistakes. And that is the 
great unanswerable argument for the abolition of the 
institution. We hope it will figure prominently in the 
petition which is now being signed by dramatists and 
men of letters for presentation to the Prime Minister. 
St. Joun Hankin. 








A MODEL MUSEUM 


WuiLe everyone who is in the slightest degree inter- 
ested in Art is well aware of the varying esteem in 
which modern painters have been held, many lose sight 
of the fluctuations through the ages of the reputations 
of the Old Masters. The posthumous career of 
Velasquez contains more elements of romance than his 
life, and the belated recognition of the Spaniard is 
balanced by the tragic reversal of the fortunes of the 
Carracci. Even the great Baedeker cannot keep pace 
with the vacillating opinions of the weightier critics and 
the pages of his amusing guide-books are bespangled 
with asterisks which to modern eyes seem singularly ill- 
placed. How droll it is to read still in the pages of his 
‘* Belgium and Holland”’ that Paul Potter’s “ far- 
famed ”’ Bull 


was carried off to Paris by the French and was regarded as fourth 
in point of value among all the pictures in the Louvre. The three 
which ranked before it were Raphael’s Transfiguration, Domeni- 
chino’s Communion of St. Jerome, and Titian’s artyrdom of St. 
Peter. 


Would any serious student of Art nowadays “‘ place ”’ 
one of the foregoing in the race for glory at the Paris 
museum? Who would give a vote to poor Domeni- 
chino? Who would prefer Titian’s ‘‘ Martrydom of 
St. Peter’ to his ‘‘ Entombment ”’ or “‘ The Man with 
the Glove’? Would the great Titian himself be sure 
ot a place against the popular claims of Leonardo’s 
**Monna Liza” and Murillo’s ‘‘ Conception,” or the 
more serious rivalry of Giorgione’s ‘‘ Concert’’ and 
Correggio’s ‘‘ Jupiter and Antiope ’’? Since Napoleon’s 
day there have been many re-assessments in the realm 
of Art, and the value of Holland’s regained Paul Potter 
has materially diminished. An object still for the dull 
stare of the Philistine, the ‘‘ Bull,”’ with its exaggerated 
value and tonal gaucherie, no longer attracts tne culti- 
vated eye. We prefer Potter in smaller doses, and we 
go now to The Hague, not for his sake, but to see the 
early Rembrandts, Rubens’s portraits of his wives, or 
the matured loveliness of Vermeer of Delft. To look at 
the ‘‘ Bull ’’—which now affects us as a bad Bastien- 
Lepage—is, after making all allowances for time, to be 
reminded of the superiority of modern cattle painters. 
How crude, how vulgar it seems beside the kine of a 
Troyon, a Mauve, or a Willem Maris. To compare is 


to know, and it is only by a comparison with the old 
that we can realise to the full the excellence of modern 
Dutch art. The movement of the last century produced 
no giant portrait painter, no Rembrandt, no Hals, no 
colourist so supreme as Vermeer of Delft, but it pro- 
duced cattle painters who eclipsed Paul Potter, land- 
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scape painters as great as Hobbema or Ruysdael, and 
at least one marine painter whose seas are as stirring 
as and more truthful than those of Bakhuizen or Van de 
Velde. Is it necessary to name the last as Mr. H. W. 
Mesdag van Houten, whose generosity and good 
judgment has enriched the Dutch capital with a modern 
Mauritshuis ? 

Four years have elapsed since Mr. and Mrs. Mesdag 
van Houten made over to the State their wonderful art 
collection, and considering the fact that it has been 
claimed, not without good reason, to be ‘‘the most 
interesting and at the same time the most instructive 
gallery of modern art to be found in Europe or any- 
where else,’’ the Mesdag Museum deserves to be far 
more widely known. The collection is unique, in tnat 
it was formed by a gentleman who had the good fortune 
to be a banker for profit before he became a painter for 
pleasure; and not only a painter, but an artist, it should 
be added, for the two terms are far from being synonym- 
ous, as many suppose and all would wish. Classifications 
are more or less misleading in a world composed of indi- 
viduals, and a painter is not necessarily a wise collector, 
any more than he is necessarily a sound critic. His 
competence in either respect depends on the nature of 
the man and not on the profession he adopts. _Inter- 
esting, then, as the coincidence may be, the value of the 
Mesdag collection is due less to the double profession of 
the collector than to his personality; and although the 
fact of his being a banker enabled him to gratify a 
cultured taste, it is beyond doubt that his treasures were 
amassed at a cost greatly inferior to that of many a less 
important collection. 

Numbers always appeal to the Anglo-Saxon mind, and 
it is therefore advisable to mention that among its 344 
paintings and drawings the Mesdag Museum contains 
7 Blommers, 12 Bosbooms, 12 Corots, 7 Courbets, 
25 Daubignys, 7 Diazes, 7 Duprés, 8 Josef Israels, 
15 Mancinis, 7 Jacob Marises, 4 Mathews and 5 Wil- 
lems, 14 Mauves, 12 Mesdags, 7 Millets, 6 Roelofs, 
12 Rousseaus, 7 Troyons and 6 Vollons, to say nothing 
of one or more examples of such Masters as Bastien- 
Lepage, Couture, aumier, Decamps, Delacroix, 
Jacque, Michel, Monticelli, Munkacsy, Sargent and 
Weissenbruch; and of younger men like Bauer, Breit- 
ner, Jeannin, Neuhuys and Zilchen. But its importance 
rests not on the quantity, but the quality of the exhibits, 
which in most cases are picked examples of the Master’s 
art or valuable illustrations of his practice. The number 
of sketches and unfinished paintings, especially among 
the Rousseaus, Millets, and Daubignys, increases the 
interest of the collection to the serious student; for 
nothing is more interesting than to see how a great 
Master began his canvases; and in these frottis, or 
underpaintings, as M. Zilchen truly observes, ‘‘ the 
emotion of the artist is already fully expressed, often- 
times more accurately than in the finished picture, where 
not unfrequently the spontaneity is lost in the apparently 
greater finish.” 

Only one English painter of note is represented—Mr. 
Peppercorn—but the collection was not formed to illus- 
trate modern painting as a whole or any section of it. 
It was formed purely for the pleasure of the collector, 
though it happens admirably to display the art of his 
contemporary fellow countrymen and of a certain period 
of France. It also shows the worth of a painter who, 
though resident in this country, has not here met with 
his due meed of appreciation—Signor Mancini, the most 
powerful and most artistic realist of our time, whose 
solidly-painted canvases are even in this fine collection 
unsurpassed for vigour and quality. To dwell on 
details, on the rival nudes of Courbet and Israels, on 
the great Rousseau—Descente des vaches dans le Jura— 
on the jewelled Monticelli, and the luminous Marises, 
would be beyond the scope of this article; for what is 
most significant at the Mesdag Museum is not the repre- 





sentation of so many great names, but the presence of so 
much good work. The names of several exhibitors will 
be unfamiliar to many visitors, but little of their work 
will be found dull or uninspired. Almost every exhibit 
has its interest for the artist, for it was bought, not for 
what it represented, but what it was, and the single pass- 
port to admission has been soundness of painting. Such 
a gallery is not only a delight to the art-lover and an 
education to the student; it is an object lesson to the 
collector. For, excellent as its contents are, work as 
good is being done to-day; and the wise collector, who 
has the taste and the knowledge, and is possessed of 
moderate means, need not despair of forming a col- 
lection of equal interest, provided that he, too, regards 
solely the quality of the painting and not the name or 
temporary reputation of the painter. 
FRANK RUTTER. 





FICTION 


A Human Bacillus, the Story of a Strange Character. 
By Rospert Eustace. (ohn Long, 6s.) 


Mr. Rosert Eustace gives us a vivid portrait of a 
human demon of the Nikola type. Intellectually bril- 
liant, wholly selfish, quite fearless, and dominated by 
an absorbing passion, that of revenge, Pedro Silver 
perpetrates one wild deed after another, always escap- 
ing the arm of the law by a hair’s-breadth. The only 
fine action of his life places the woman he hates in his 
debt, and, having made her his wife, he wreaks 
deliberate vengeance on her son. After ruining the 
boy, he is seized with a paroxysm of tardy remorse, 
and shoots himself, and the tale ends. As is usual in 
stories of this description, the narrator is a kindly, 
rather simple-minded friend, whose mission is to act 
Boswell to Silver’s Johnson. He tells his tale well and 
convincingly, and even after the story ends we are at 
a loss to say whether his friend’s mad career is due to 
insanity or vice. 


The Devil’s Peepshow. By the author of ‘‘ A Time of 
Terror.”’ (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 


Mine are horrible social ghosts, 
Speeches and women and qe and hosts, 
eddings and morning calls and toasts, 

In every bad variety : 

Ghosts that hover about the grave 

Of all that’s manly, free and brave ; 

You’ll find their names on the architrave 
Of that charnel-house, Society— 


sang Mr. Gilbert in the days of old; and the words 
might very well have prefaced this extraordinary book. 
We are not able to do more than glance at a strictly 
limited number of the daily newspapers, but we fancy 
that many readers of one of them will readily recognise 
much of the contents of ‘‘The Devil’s Peepshow.”’ 
The ghosts enumerated by Mr. Gilbert’s unfortunate 
trouble our author far more than that “ fine traditional 
spectre pale, with a turnip head and a ghostly wail, and 
a splash of blood on the dickey ”’ could ever hope to 
do; indeed, we are inclined to think they must keep him 
awake o’ nights, jotting down wild schemes for their 
dissolution. His book reads like a series of leading 
articles, written by a very young man with a young 
man’s sublime belief in his ability to reform the world, 
and reprinted after revision and the sandwiching in of 
the necessary love element. Parliament, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Nonconformists, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and other politicians; 
Labour leaders, and Radicals, and Liberals; social life 
and social evils, and imaginary social evils; the mar- 
riage of Princess Ena and the bullfighting which fol- 
lowed it; séances, lechery, child-labour, and a hundred 
other things—all evoke our author’s scorn and anger 
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and contempt. We regret his frequent impertinences, 
but he is very sincere and very much in earnest, 
apparently; and though, of course, much that he says 
is unoriginal and much is childish, he occasionally 
makes good points and puts his finger on wounds that 
are festering dangerously—as what young man with 
a desire to reform the world does not? As a novel his 
book is distressingly dull, and consequently a complete 
failure. As a political pamphlet it may arouse con- 
troversy, provide a silly-season subject for a newspaper, 
and reach its third edition. But a few years hence 
these earnest reformative tendencies of youth will 
appear to the author more than a little pathetic. 


The Diamond Ship. (Cas- 


sell, 6s.) 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


WritTEN in the first person throughout, although the 
story is told by three different characters, Mr. Pember- 
ton gives us once more a mystery of the high seas, 
coupled with the inevitable island of the ultra-Pember- 
ton kind. As the title indicates, however, the chief 
interest centres in a ship utilised by a band of criminals 
for the purpose of concealing their spoil. Dr. Ean 
Fabos, a specialist in diamonds and fabulously wealthy, 
comes to the conclusion that the solution of all the 
great robberies of recent years lies in the sea. He 
therefore sets out in his yacht, a cross between a cruiser 
and a schooner, to find the diamond ship. In the 
course of his adventures he meets Joan Fordibras, the 
supposed daughter of one of the conspirators, and after 
rescuing her, takes her as his wife. There are, of 
course, plenty of incidents in ‘“‘The Diamond Ship,”’ but 
it is unnecessary to recount them here. The best 
written is an exciting account of a cave in an island in 
the Azores, and a house where one is led to expect all 
sorts of things to happen in the conventional, yet ever- 
exciting, manner; but Mr. Pemberton prematurely 
takes his readers back to the sea and continues the 
pursuit of the crime-ship. A mutiny on board the 
latter aids the doctor, but it is extremely doubtful if 
science will bear out the author’s use of the wireless 
telegraphy apparatus by his hero to trick the captains 
of crime. However, it is all very interesting, if some- 
what ingenuous, and those in search of a well-written 
book of adventure are recommended to buy ‘“‘ The 
Diamond Ship.’’ 1t will undoubtedly prove popular 
amongst boys, and also amongst those of older growth 
whose literary judgments have not, like Peter Pan, 
grown up. Mr. S. Seymour Lucas contributes eight 
illustrations of the kind which we always expect to find 
in a book by Mr. Max Pemberton. 
Conspirators. By E. PHiLttips OPPENHEIM. (Ward 
Lock and Co., 6s.) 


Amoncst the makers of sensational fiction Mr. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim ranks as a past-master. Every 
trick in the trade is his to command, and with the 
economy of the skilled artificer he knows that one 
impossibility is sufficient basis for the construction of 
such a story as the public and publishers demand of 
him. In the matter of this book, the impossibility is 
merely the assumption that no intelligent investigations 
whatever were made by the police into the amazing 
murder of Morris Barnes, who was discovered 
strangled in a hansom cab outside a Battersea block 
of flats. Given an exquisite and mysterious lady, who 
on the very night of this tragedy wandered promiscu- 
ously into flats in that range of mansions and sought 
in vain for certain documents, there is a tingling in- 
auguration of a crime which in turn involves Ruritanian 
principalities and sub-editorial powers of detection, not 
to mention a group of critical clubmen, an interesting 
little cad of a Jew, and other fit and proper—or rather, 
improper—dramatis persone. ‘They are characterised 





with a deftness which make one realise Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s possibilities in work less commercial than 
this. As it is, the secret of this gutter and throne 
intrigue is tightly concealed to the end, when it bursts 
upon the reader with appropriate and unaffected sur- 
prise. But is it irony or honesty which makes the 
author represent ‘‘ the assistant editor of a well-known 
journal ”’ as concealing the truth about the crime with 
so much clumsiness that suspicion of murder falls upon 
himself ? 


The Fool’s Tax. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Or a woman who publishes novels ‘as frequently as 
Lucas Cleeve one does not expect originality; and it 
would be difficult to pick up a book with fewer original 
thoughts, or ideas, or characters, or situations than 
find expression in ‘‘ The Fool’s Tax.’’ Readers of 
Mr. Machen’s article entitled ‘‘ The United States of 
Gehenna ”’ probably imagine that the Americans are a 
very wicked people: blackguardly, corrupted, and 
intensely immoral. It appears, however, that they are 
not. America’s divorce laws are a distinct inducement 
to the wedded and unwedded to keep the strait and 
narrow path of respectability, sans peur et sans 
reproche. It is conceded that her politicians love gold a 
little more intensely than they love their country; but 
the men of America love and respect and admire and 
revere their women, who are innocent and know 
nothing of immorality or infidelity. The Puritanism 
of their forefathers clings about them “‘ like the refrain 
of a music one has learned long ago, or the lingering 
perfume of old lavender,’’ etc., and vice is abhorrent 
to them. It is the French, the naughty, wicked 
French, who are most terribly and shockingly immoral 
and unfaithful; and America cannot understand, and 
hides her head in shame at the mention of a thing 
unknown in Washington. So Lucas Cleeve has 
written a novel about an American girl who mar- 
ried a naughty French count and paid the fool’s 
tax; and, of course, it will have a very large 
sale in Puritan America, which sets our own 
corrupted and irretrievably vile country such an admir- 
able example of truth, and honour, and morality, and 
uprightness in every walk of life. 


By Lucas CLEEVE. 


The White Countess. 
6s.) 


However foolish Gerard and Audrey may have been 
to believe in the rich and charming Mr. Candover, the 
reader never falls into the same error. When Gerard 
is falsely accused of forgery, we doubtfully wonder 
where Mr. Candover comes in; and through all the 
scenes in the Bond Street show-rooms, the disappear- 
ance of the body of the White Countess, the history of 
the house which Audrey was supposed to run as a 
gambling-hell, and the other complications and excite- 
ments of this story, we are never turned from our 
—— that Mr. Candover has had something to do 
with it. Therefore, when he produces a revolver and 
tries to shoot Gerard, and Gerard’s cousin jumps out 
of the cupboard and brains him with a poker, we 
scarcely miss the absent thrill of surprise in the blaze of 
our confirmed suspicions. If one could only believe 
that things really happen as Miss Warden says, every 
walk down Bond Street would become a subject for 
an Odyssey tinged with the Police News. ut her 
characters really belong to a more primitive age, when 
human nature concentrated on one point, and when it 
hated it hated and was the villain, and when it loved it 
loved and was the heroine, and when it was manly it 
was brave and was the hero. Until humanity’s grey 
once more resolves itself into sheer black and white, 
we can only hope to find Miss Warden’s Bond Street in 
Miss Warden’s books. 


By FLORENCE WaRDEN. (Long, 
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The City of Pleasure. By ARNOLD Bennett. (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.) 


Tuts is the best of Mr. Bennett’s fantasias on modern 
themes. It is capital fun, and all the invention shows 
delightful ingenuity. Carpentaria, the conspicuous 
genius who deigns only to conduct Beethoven sym- 
phonies, Wagner, and his own works, in whose brain 
the wonderful City of Pleasure originated, and whose 
whims govern it, is an amazing fellow, amazingly con- 
ceived and admirably done. Josephus Thorn, the 
corpulent millionaire, isa fine foilto the | peg Carpen- 
taria, and the way the poor fat fellow is led to the verge 
of crime by his terrible little old mother, is most 
amusing. Mr. Bennett manipulates his plot with deft- 
ness, and writes with absolute gusto. He holds the 
attention all through the weird happenings in this City 
of Pleasure. He has an oddly atractive manner of sug- 
gesting all the while that there is really no reason on 
earth why these splendidly impossible things should not 
have actually happened. ‘He believes in it all, and revels 
in the unfolding of each turn of the plot, so that in 
reading his absurd book you catch his gusto inevitably, 
and delight, as he delights, in the book’s very absurdity. 
And, mind you, the workmanship is not at all absurd, 
it is quite brilliant. 


Ine Lady of the Blue Motor. By G. Stpney PaTER- 
NOSTER. (John Long, 6s.) 


Mr. PaTERNOSTER’S best effects are spoiled by constant 
misprints and a frontispiece of the heroine which would 
kill for ever any interest in that lady if it were not in 
a position easily ignored. The misprints are sometimes 
serious, beginning with the first line, wherein ** 8.45 
p.m.” stands for 3. or 4.45. Apart from this, the story 
is a well-constructed melodrama, interesting in its own 
way, and with less hysteria and more character-study 
than one usually finds in books of this type. There are 
some exciting passages about motoring, which must 
interest even the non-motorist, and make very good 
reading. It is scarcely probable, however, that Lady 
Melodé would have been allowed to accompany 
Geoffrey to France unchaperoned. One is always 
ready to swallow large impossibilities for the sake of 
a good story, but a false detail is invariably irritating. 
However, from the moment when the veiled lady drops 
a note appealing for help before Geoffrey, in the Hotel 
des Fontaines at Versailles, on Christmas Day, at an 
hour which the printer has veiled in mystery, there are 
no dull pages in the book. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why the Comte d’Hauteville’s letter should be 
given in French, as the conversation of all the French 
characters is reported in English; and it is only natural 
that the printer should have reserved two blunders for 
this opportunity. 


A Sentimental Season. By Tuomas Coss. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 


ALTHOUGH it can hardly be regarded as literature, Mr. 
Thomas Cobb’s latest book, ‘‘ A Sentimental Season,”’ 
is well above the average of the novels which are poured 
out by the thousand each year for an undiscriminating 
public. It is, indeed, a marked exception when the 
reviewer finds a novel which even aims at being litera- 
ture, or possesses any of the qualities which are neces- 
sary to the production of a work of art, and it is the 
possession in some measure of these qualities which 
places this book, as we have already said, above the 
average ‘‘story.” There is no particular style in the 
writing, but it has a directness and simplicity which 
would be convincing if these qualities had not been so 
much strained as to lead almost to bareness and a lack 
of atmosphere. The figures scarcely seem to have a 








background, and the attempt at description is slight in 
the extreme, for such bold statements as ‘‘the pave- 
ments were wet and the lights from shop windows were 
reflected as we were driven slowly down a steep hill 
towards the sea,’’ can hardly be expected to convey any 
‘feeling ’’’ to the reader. But there is a freshness in 
the writing, and a vividness in his insight into human 
nature. Also he has the gift of being able to bestow a 
curious attractiveness on his characters, with a light 
touch and apparently little effort, and he gives them 
also a certain fresh individuality. It is, indeed, on 
account of Mr. Cobb’s talents, and not on account of 
his lack of it, that we are inclined to feel censorious. 
The whole book gives us the impression of having been 
written by a writer capable of something far better, and 
we feel that a certain indifference is the cause of this. 
By this we do not mean that the writing is either care- 
less or slipshod, but that it is so slight as to be almost 
annoying, and we feel that Mr. Cobb will not give him- 
self the trouble to appear the expert psychologist that he 
really is, and that while he is too good a workman to 
allow his writing to be slovenly, he is, shall we say, too 
‘* indolent ’’ to let it be above the charge of sketchiness. 
With his intimate and extremely human perception of 
character, his fresh and light manner, his easy dialogue, 
and his sense of humour, we feel that if this writer 
would drop his half-amused indifference he could give 
us a novel of considerable worth. 


A Soul from the Pit. By Watter M. Gatticnan. 
(Nutt, 6s.) 


fue first half-dozen chapters of Mr. Gallichan’s new 
book are the least satisfactory. He only touches the 
fringe of a great subject, after leading on the reader 
to think that he is about to grapple with the most diffi- 
cut problem any novelist can tackle. Gaynor Hughes, 
the heroine, is a simple Welsh girl who falls into the 
hands of a Mrs. Mowbray, the keeper of a fashionable 
brothel. She escapes, however, none the worse for 
her experience except that she has lost most of her faith 
in human nature. From this point onwards the author 
is at his best, and from the time that Gaynor has to 
actually battle for her very existence he makes of her 
a strong and admirable character. The Welsh girl 
turns barmaid and waitress until a couple of visits from 
demi-mondes, whose acquaintance she had made at Mrs. 
Mowbray’s, lead to her dismissal. The character 
sketches of the barmaids, with their little hypocrisies 
and tawdry respectabilities, are very well done, and 
Gaynor’s tragic out-of-work days are also described by 
one who obviously knows his London well. Of course 
the author must seek the assistance of Coincidence, and 
when Gaynor is picked up by kind-hearted Ellen Temple- 
ton, who is just in need of such a companion as the 
friendless Welsh girl, one must admit that, after all, it 
is only what she deserves. She is now clear of the 
human Pit, and thenceforward her life is comparatively 
uneventful.- Mrs. Templeton acts the fairy godmother 
until her protégé finds her affinity in Alfred Craik, an 
artist in stained-glass. Then she becomes jealous. But 
she quickly realises that the young man must have his 
way, and, despite Gaynor’s life at Mrs. Mowbray’s be- 
coming public property, via an awkward police-court 
incident, the artist is united to her. There are numerous 
characters in “‘A Soul from the Pit” of whom no 
mention can be made in a short review. Miss Clara 
Holder, however, deserves reference, if only beause of 
her proposal to Alfred Craik, an offer quite in keeping 
with the mannerisms of a mannish woman. Altogether 

A Soul from the Pit” is an interesting study of cer- 
tain phases of London life, and should become popular 
with all classes of readers, despite the somewhat for- 
oe and bombastic cover the publisher has given the 
ook. 
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DRAMA 


“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” AT 
THE SAVOY 


In a general way I find Mr. Shaw’s earlier plays more 
sympathetic to me than his later. The later may have 
a fuller intellectual or sociological interest, but I 
experience when I see them a feeling of being lectured 
by some one who regards his pronouncements as alto- 
gether final, and is prepared utterly to crush and 
demolish an objector—a feeling slightly obnoxious to 
my vanity. In his earlier plays—I speak of their spirit 
as it impresses me generally, not of the direct subjects— 
he seems to be gayer, wy cH in hand, more humanly 
accessible. The Devil’s Disciple is full of these genial 
qualities. Unfortunately, however, it seems to me to 
have less food for the mind, less real thought and wit 
in it, than any other he has written, so that on a balance 
I would as lief be lectured by Don Juan as see it again— 
both employments, I hasten to add, being quite agree- 
able to me. If Mr. Shaw’s seriousness of purpose, 
artistic and political, were not known to me, should 
suppose that he wrote The Devil’s Disciple with the 
simple purpose of amusing a simple audience, even, if 
I may be so vulgar as to say it, of “ making a bit. 
Well, there need be no shame in amusing the children 
or in making a bit either, and the play has done both, I 
do not doubt. Only Mr. a to the play, if 
| remember rightly (I am afraid I have not read it for 
some years), gives a different account of its genesis and 
import, and so I am wrong. But I should have 
advanced in excuse the stock theatrical character of the 
ne’er-do-well with a heart of gold, and the stock 
theatrical motive of self-sacrifice—oh, Mr. Shaw, how 
you railed against self-sacrifice in your Essence of 
/bsenism!—the villain, in this case the British Army, 
and the comic relief, which is provided by General 
Burgoyne. 

I quite accept General Burgoyne, by the way, and 
think it hard on Mr. Shaw that the character should be 
described as merely himself in a wig and a uniform. It 
it hard on any dramatist, known to be a brilliant person, 
that he cannot create a brilliant character without being 
accused of repeating himself. General Burgoyne 
might quite well have said the things put into his 
mouth. He was a “fine gentleman,’’ a member of 
Brooks’s (I have seen his signature in the betting- book 
there), and I daresay formed his manner on George 
Selwyn’s or Horace Walpole’s. The tone of his society 
was ironical, sceptical, indifferent, and cultivated, as 
that of its representative now is downright stupid. 
It is a well-conceived character, carefully finished, and 
is very well played—barring a little indistinctness—by 
Mr. Granville Barker. Mr. Barker is rather unfortu- 
nate, as an actor, in that his agreeable and expressive 
voice is a peculiar one, and so tends to make his acting 
seem more limited in range than it is. As the poet in 
Candida, as Tanner in Man and Superman, and now as 
General Burgoyne, his manner is properly distinct and 
variously finished, but the sameness of a markedly un- 
usual voice casts an illusion of sameness over the three 
parts. Mr. Matheson Lang was very good as the hero, 
Richard Dudgeon. I never saw Mr. Forbes Robertson 
in the part, which must have suited him to perfection. 
I believe, however, that he made the mistake of indi- 
cating that Richard’s sacrifice in taking the place of the 
condemned parson was for love of the parson’s wife, 
thus falsifying the idea of the character and its only 
original quality. Mr. Lang avoids this mistake, and 
shows us the whimsical, wayward, rough creature con- 
sistently. 

But I cannot say much more of the acting, which 
struck me as not up to the old Court form. Miss 





Wynne Matthison is an actress of a charming presence 
and obviously possessed of intelligence, but she has 
much to learn in her art. Her Judith Anderson was an 
improvement on her playing in Joy and in Votes hon 
Women, but it is a part with much in it which she left 
latent. I am not sure of its psychology, but theatrically, 
at least, it is both strong and subtle, and she makes it 
neither. One hates saying these things, but extreme 
eulogy, of which she has had much, is sometimes an 
impediment to learning, and a slight and humble cor- 
rective may not be unserviceable. The rest of the 
acting, these three parts excepted, was conventional and 
not very good. G.S.S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LATIN AND THE TEUTON 
To the Editor of THe AcapDEMy 

Sir,—Under the above heading, in your issue for October 
5th, L.L.A.S. expresses surprise that Mr. Matthews should 
prefer German, as an educational factor in the training of the 
young, to French. 

With the educational side of the question I have nothing 
to do, but the universal preference for French literature over 
German in the England of to-day is surely a matter for some 
surprise and comment. For ten persons who are intimately 
conversant with the work of minor French poets and essayists, 
you will find, perhaps, one who has a slight knowledge of 
some of the more prominent German novelists. With the 
exception of Goethe, Schiller and Heine, German fiction and 
poetry may be said to be completely ignored in England. 
Whilst we have countless translations of the works of such 
men as Ohnet and Hector Malot, the novels of Ruabe and 
Freytag and Heyse are passed by in silence; new editions of 
de Musset and Baudelaire appear every year, but Mérike and 
Eichendorff are unknown. 

And, for this state of things, surely our literary journals are 
responsible—scarcely a week passes without some notice of 
contemporary French literature, but of German belles-lettres 
and fiction not a word. 

Nevertheless, German literature of to-day is producing work 
that rivals, in every respect, that of its English and French 
contemporaries. _We have, indeed, passing allusions to 
Frenssen and Hauptman and Sudermann, but of any 
systematic recognition in England of literary work in the 
Germany of to-day there is no sign whatever. 

Tue Acapemy itself is much to blame. During the past year, 
with the exception of a short and utterly insignificant notice of 
Frenssen’s “‘ Drei Getreuen,” it has ignored everything Ger- 
man completely. It has had repeated articles on French life 
and literature; surely it was possible to pay some little atten- 
tion to literary progress in Germany. 

Tue Acapemy has, during the last year, shown such intel- 
lectual vigour and improvement that it is not perhaps too much 
to hope that it will in this direction also prove its right to 
rank as the head of contemporary literary criticism in 
England. H. S. Wapote. 


“ENGLISH METRISTS ” 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaApDEMy 


Sir,—In your issue of 2th ult. you reviewed the first part 
of my work on this subject as though it were recently pub- 
lished, and expressed regret that it was left incomplete. May 
I explain that this first part was published four years ago, at a 
time when it seemed doubtful if the task could be gone on 
with, but that I have since been able to do so, and published 
the remainder last March in volume form, under the title 
‘“‘ English Metrists in the 18th and 19th Centuries ” (Henry 
Frowde, publisher; price 6s. net), with a Postscript bringing 
the tale down to the end of last year. A copy of this was sent 
you for review. I trust that your critic, when he comes to 
examine it, may not see cause to revoke the favourable judg- 
ment which he passed on the first part. 

It is matter for regret that my book had to appear in two 
instalments. Should it reach a second edition, I shall hope to 
throw both parts together, with such additions as my reading 
or the kindness of correspondents may furnish. Notice of any 
important omission will greatly oblige. Meantime, in these 
two publications I have tried to gather materials for a history 
of English prosodical criticism from Gascoigne (1575) onward ; 
and I cannot find that this attempt has been made before. 

T. S. Omonp. 
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LONG DRIVES WITH FEATHER BALLS 
To the Editor of THe AcApEMY 


Sir,—In your review of Mr. Everard’s book you allude to. a 
statement by Dr. Grierson in his history of St. Andrews: “ A 
good player with one of these clubs—that is, the clubs of the 
first years of the last century—will strike a (feather) ball to 
the distanee of one hundred and eighty or two hundred yards.” 
Your reviewer appears rather to doubt this in his next sen- 
tence. I cannot answer for the clubs used 100 years ago, as, I 
was not alive, and, therefore, my memory does not carry so 
far, but as to the possibility of a feather ball being sent 200 
yards, I saw it done myself forty years ago this summer at 
Blackheath. An incident that occurred that week helps to 
recall the fact: a few yards from where I was standing play- 
ing crieket with others a nursemaid was wheeling a perambu- 
lator, the child inside being fast asleep, with its head against 
the side. Suddenly from a great distance, the very distance 
evidently giving the strikers, confidence, a golf ball (of 
feathers) struck the side of the peramublator against the 
child’s head. 

This. ball was struck near the first of the old gravel pits 
(really little more tham a grassy dip as compared with these 
further on) and hit the perambulator about thirty yards outside 
the palings of Perceval House, and the distance was measured 
at over 200 yards. by the members of the elub, and perhaps 
they may have a record of it. 

I know nothing of modern golf balls, but it beats me how 
a guttapercha bali of any sort can come up to that iron-like 
ball made of feathers. 

WYNCHCOMBE, 

October 9. 





TRAVELLING ON SUNDAY 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Would there were more vicars like the one at Rich- 
mond referred to by Mr. Ashton, and not only more vicars, but 
more like-minded laity. 

Mr. Ashton wants to know “ why it should be wrong to 
travel on Sundays? ’’ Imprimis, should we not differentiate 
between travelling and travelling? If b walk a mile I cer- 
tainly travel, but then it is a mode of travelling which involves 
myself—that is, mo one else is put about or made to, work. 
And this, surely, is the erux of the whole question. What lL, 
for one, regard as Sunday travelling (and by that expression 
I mean wrong travelling) is any travelling whereby others are 
caused to work to enable me to travel on that day. 

But would this definition, strictly observed, prohibit my 
travelling at all on Sunday? By no means, Of the dozen on 
more various ways of travelling Mr. Ashton gives, four at 
least are still open to me without infringing my definition. If 
I walk two miles to. a Sunday service at St. Paul’s or the 
Abbey, well and good; but if I take an omnibus to either of 
those places I am causing both man and beast to labour on my 
behalf, and probably hindering the former from having the 
opportunity of attending a service that I have myself enjoyed. 

If Sunday is to be a day of rest at all, it must be a day in 
which all can rest, and have equal opportunities of, attending 
God’s house. Finally, Sunday travelling is surely. wrong if it 
promotes, and fosters, as it undoubtedly does, the growing 
spirit of Sunday desecration, which is now such an alarming 
feature in our land. It will be a sorry day for England when, 
reduced to the level of the Continental Sunday, towards which 
she appears, unless checked, to be fast sweeping, she no longer 
holds up as a highly-prized ideal the old-fashioned English 
Sunday. 

Ivo GrEGc. 

October 12. 


To the Editor of Tue AcADEMy 


S1r,—I was sorry to read our old friend’s (Mr. Algernon 
Ashton) letter on this subject, since it showed that he had not 
thought over the matter thoroughly, or he would scarcely 
denounce as inconceivably silly the many thousands of people 
who happen not to agree with him. Religions may or may 
not be wrong (that goes without saying), but they are, in my 
opinion, doing only good. by enforcing the principle of one day 
in seven for rest and quiet. 

Those who want all sorts of Sunday amusement are gener- 
ally those who have but little consideration for either man or 
beast. By all means let us have a Sunday Closing Bill, for, as 
Mr. Lloyd George lately said to the secretary of the Early 





Closing Association, “ There is far too little rest on Sunday 
for many people, who have to work hard during the week.”’ 
For such reasons, I say, discourage in every way Sunday 
work or labour, and let it be a quiet day and one of rest for 
all whenever possible. Then those who wish may attend 
religious services, those who prefer literature or other restful 
pursuits can follow same. At least, let everyone have equal 
opportunities and not make one man another’s slave. 
F. W. T. Lance. 


[It is probable that neither Mr. Gregg nor Mr. Lange is 
aware that the observance of Sunday as a day of rest is a 
purely ecclesiastical regulation; similar to the prohibition of 
flesh-meat on Friday. The obligation is to abstain from ser- 
vile work; its strict observance would reduce London to the 
condition of a starving pest-house and murder city once a week. 
As to the question of Sunday amusement, it may be pointed 
out that the idea that there is anything wrong in enjoying 
oneself on Sunday or on any other festival is in its origin a 
Calvinistic and a dissenting, one, and has never been advocated 
by the Catholic Church in this or in any other country. In 
fact it is entirely confined to these islands, and is not now 
found even in the Protestant parts of the Continent.—Ep1ror. ] 





“LORD BACON”’ 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

Sir,—With ali due deference to Mr. George Stronach, I do 
not think it has yet been demonstrated that Bacon was never 
‘* Lerd, Bacon.”’ 

For some months prior to his appointment as Lord Chan- 
cellor, Bacon held the position of Lord Keeper, and, again, 
some months elapsed between his appointment as Lord Chan- 
cellor and his elevation to the peerage. During his tenure of 
these offices until such elevation, I submit that he would 
properly be described as ‘‘ my Lord Bacon ” or “ Lord Bacon,’ 
if only by way of courtesy. 

Sir Edward Coke was never raised to the peerage and yet 
he was known as “* Lord Coke.” A reference to the Dictionary 


_ of National Biography will yield an instance of Bacon himself 
| calling him ‘‘ my Lord Coke,’’ and he is similarly described in 
| Weldon’s ‘“‘ Court and Character of King James” as ‘‘ my 
| Lord Cook.”’ 


ALFRED E, THISELTON. 
October 12. 


THE LATE LORD BRAMPTON 


AN OPPONENT OF FLOGGING OR OTHER VIOLENT PENAL 
DISCIPLINE 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—By the death of Lord Brampton, which will be re- 
gretted by all humanitarians, the cause of humaneness loses 
a most illustrious and influential supporter. For a number of 
years he was in friendly touch with the Humanitarian League, 
and on more than one oceasion he expressed his entire sym- 
pathy with some of the objects of its Criminal Law and Prison 
Reform Committee. 

A strong opponent of torture in any form, Lord Brampion 
frequently condemned not merely the lashing of adults but also 
the birching of boys, Flogging he considered an unequal 
punishment, the infliction of which is degrading to those who 
inflict it and to those who witness it. “ You make a perfect 
devil of the man you flog,” said this intelligent and experienced 
judge in 1898, shortly before his retirement from the judicial 
bench. With regard to the corporal punishment of the young, 
‘“‘I entirely disapprove,’’ he writes in his ‘“‘ Reminiscences,” 
‘except in cases of grave necessity, of whipping children. 
Under no circumstances would IL allow whipping to be 
administered, by a constable or a warder. The effect of a 
judicial whipping by an officer of justice lasts. throughout a 
lifetime, for the memory of it can never be wholly effaced ’’— 
of which our author gives an example. 

Lord Brampton was in favour of amending the law relating 
to capital punishment, and advocated the legal recognition of 
the varying degrees in the crimes now indiscriminately classed 
as ‘‘ murder.’’ He considered it a great injustice that accused 
persons should be detained in gaol for long periods preceding 
trial, and likewise urged upon the Home Office the establish- 
ment of a system of entirely wiping out a conviction when the 
sentence has been served, so that a criminal’s past faults 
should never be brought up against him in a subsequent prose- 
cution. His views as to the object of punishment, which are 
to be found in the chapter on ‘‘ Sentences,’’ in his ‘* Remini- 
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scences,’’ are well worthy the attention of judges and magis- 
trates. ‘‘ Vengeance, or the infliction of unnecessary pain, 
especially for the sake of others, should never form part of a 
criminal sentence.’’ Thus writes the late Lord Brampton, who 
will be remembered, together with Lord Chief Justice Russell, 
Sir J. C. Mathew, P.C., Sir Robert S. Wright, and Mr. C. H. 
Hopwood, K.C., as one of those judges who set their faces 
steadily against cruel and vindictive sentences. 
JosepH COLLINSON, 
Hon. Sec., Criminal Law and Prison Reform 
Committee. 
October 13. 
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"| PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 


The Pongo Papers 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


With Iff_ustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2/6 net 


The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality’; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 


paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 





The book consists of a series of verses satirising the 
methods of modern scientific controversalists. In- 
cluded in the volume is “THE DUKE OF 
BERWI 


.’ an extremely amusing nonsense 





rhyme. It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep- 

2 aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 

THE PONGO PAPERS. NET and nerve food needed to improve general health. 
London: GREENING & Co., Ld., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, 


If your chemist does not have +7 yh ~ stock he can obtain 
a W.c. it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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OSCAR WILDE: Art and Morality 


Edited by STUART MASON. Just published, 6/- net. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 


Sole Authorised Edition, 10/6 net. 








WHISTLER : The BARONET and the BUTTERFLY. 5/- 


LIST OF OSCAR WILDE’S WORKS ON APPLICATION. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND VALUED. 


In making use less q uantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





























PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA Mr. R. B. Haldane and 
‘Public Opinion.” 
THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary for War, 


has addressed the following letter to the Editor of PUBLIC 
OPINION :— 





A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week, Also List of Books Received 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


Porutar FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Bverywhere. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue Eventnc Paper oF THE Epucatep MAN anv His Famiry. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ A ts. 





Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orvices: Newton Strezt, Horsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


WAR OFFICE, 1st October, 1907. 


Dear Mr. Parker, 


I think that in the new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do well 
to make prominent what is concrete and 
living in the shape of the opinions maturely 
formed of men who are trying to do the work 
of the nation and of journalists, the standard 
of whose criticism is high. What interests 
people is that which is expressed in a con- 
crete form and has in it the touch of humanity. 
The views of strenuous spirits and the criti- 
cisms of really competent critics given in their 
own words comply with this condition. Your 
paper will succeed if it can only keep up to this 
standard, and I think you have brought it on 
to the right lines. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. B. HALDANE. 
Percy L. Parker, Esa., 
Office of “Public Opinion,” 
Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 











PUBLIC OPINION 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Post free to any part of the World, 13/= yearly, or 10/10 for 


the United Kingdom. 
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@, During the next ten days it is my imtention to publish the following five notable books: 
COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS: the Life of Thomas William Coke, first 
Earl of Leicester of Holkham. An Account of his Ancestry, Surroundings, Public Services, 
Private Friendships, including many Unpublished Letters from Noted Men of his day, English 
and American. By A. M. W. STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 2 Volumes. Price 32s. net. 


Immediately after the death of Lord Leicester, or as he was better known to his generation, “‘ Coke of Norfolk,” pat. biographies 
of him were commenced, but were abandoned upon the authorative life being undertaken the Hon. Thomas . y @ curious 
chain of events, the MS. of this work was lost. Thus itis that the name of Coke of Norfolk, once a household word in England 
and America, has sunk into oblivion. Coke's position was umique; as a landlord he is said to have transformed the agriculture of both 
hemispheres ; as a politician, and a prominent member of the House of Commons, he exercised a peculiar influence upon the political world 
of his day. During that period he not only was offered & peeteee Sore times for his services, but was the prime mover in several 
important political crises. It is, perhaps, in another aspect that his life presents the greatest attraction ; in his friendships, in his relation to 
the other great spirits of his age. The correspondence presetved by him from the noted men of his day re-creates his generation for us. 
We see Lafayette as the humble farmer absorbed im rearing his pigs and his cattle. We see Lord Hastings as a youth climbing a voicano 
during an eruption; as a young soldier frightened ia his first battle. We see the “first Gentleman in Europe’’ as the fickle friend, 
pocketing humiliation in order to condone his deceit. We see Fox as a slovenly schoolboy playing pitch-and-toss at Eton, We see Nelson, 
as the delicate son of an obscure Norfolk clergyman, coursing with Coke's nds, calling to make his declaration for half-pay before 
Coke as the local magistrate. Incongruous ia their endless variety the characters move across the es— Pope Clement XIV. ; 
Louise of Stolberg, the pretty, romantic bride of drink-sodden Prince Charlie; Dr. Parr; Amelia Opie; est King William accepting 
home-truths from Coke, his admired ‘‘ First Commoner '’; his pompous brother, the Duke of Sussex; Chantrey, witty Lord Erskine, 
Gainsborough, Roscoe, Sir James Smith, Sir Humphry Davy—a great international train, amongst whom, and perhaps more 
remarkable than all at that especial date, are celebrities from the United States—at a date when, be it remembered, all who came thence were 
looked at askance as the recent foes of England, and were, as Raikes remarks, ‘* foreigners.’’ This circumstance is accounted for, possibly, by 
the fact that it was Coke’s resolution in the Commons which termifiated the War of In ndence. We can hear the actual words which are 
uttered, we cam listen to living denunciations of the ‘ bloody-minded Tyrant George III. and his Minions” ;—almost we share the conviction 
that England is foredoomed through the machinations of the ‘' Vile Tories and their Viler head, Mr. Pitt.’’ Through that dead world, 
once more instinct with life, Coke moves, the central figure. The type of Englishmen which he represents is no longer to be found among 
us; the large-hearted, open-handed Whig Prince, who rode with the foremost, drank with impunity what would kill his descendants (his beer 
bill alone amounted to £3,000 per annum), spoke with a vehemence which would shock latter-day susceptibilities. He died in 1842, age 88. 
‘The work is published in 2 vols., price 32s. net. 






















q, At the same time I have arranged to issue a daring novel by the HON. HENRY COKE, the 
octogenarian son of “Coke of Norfolk,” entitled OPEN HATCHWAYS. Mr. Coke is well 
known as the Author of “ Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” a book which attracted considerable atten- 
tion when published. The price of the new novel will be 6s. 













@, Some weeks ago a remarkable controversy arose in Europe on the occasion of the publication 
in Paris of M. FRANCIS LAUR’S volume, THE HEART OF GAMBETTA., I have 
acquired the English rights of this work and have every confidence that Mr. JOHN MAC- 
DONALD'S remarkable introduction will reopen the discussion. Apart from this, the story of 
the love of the great patriot and statesman for LEONIE LEON, and the influence she possessed 
over him, is gradually unfolded in the letters which passed between them. When flushed by 
success or depressed with failures GAMBETTA sought his “dear adored one,” whose love and 
inspiring comradeship for the great French statesman probably influenced to a large degree 
the destinies of France. This book contains five Illustrations, including a Photogravure Portrait 
of LEONIE LEON. The price will be 7s. 6d. net. 












@, There is no more individual spot in England than the Isle of Purbeck, a fact which is largely 
due to its celebrated Quarries at Swanage. IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK, 
by MISS IDA WOODWARD, tells the story of the antiquity of this part of Dorsetshire, the 
romance of Corfe Castle and the story of its old families Mr. JOHN W. G. BOND, who 
contributes thirty-six water colour drawings, is a scion of the Bonds of Grange and near relative 
of the famous editor of the Purbeck section of Hutchings’ classic ‘“‘ The History of Dorset.” The 
size of this volume is Quarto and the price a guinea net. 














@, It is now TEN YEARS ago since I published Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ “Poems” in 
which was included “ Marpessa” and “Christ in Hades,” yet it will be well remembered how he 
was heralded as a new poet of distinction. Iam nowable to announce NEW POEMS. The longest 
poem in the volume entitled IOLE, will, it is claimed, be hailed by all literary critics and lovers of 
poetry as equal to MARPESSA in charm and beauty; whilst many of the shorter pieces have 
already won the approval of that select band who read modern poetry. The present volume will 
be in every way uniform with its predecessor, and the price is the same-—viz., 4s. 6d. net. 











JOHN LANE. 





THE BopLEy HEAD, 
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